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Right-doing is a very simple thing, but right-doing 


‘is not always an easy thing. A straight line is the | 


shortest line possible between any two points; yet, as 
a practical matter, it would be easier to draw a dozen 
crooked lines than one straight one in off- hand draw- 
ing. All of us can see the way of right living, but 
who of us can walk in that way without wavering? 


Duties never conflict. God has but one duty at a 
time for any child of his to perform. If we are doing 
the one duty God has for us to do at the present mo- 
ment, we are doing just right. If we are not doing 
that one duty, we are at fault, no matter how good or 
how important the work we are doing. And we need 
have no question as to what is our duty in God’s 
plan for us. 


There are two ways it which God indicates what 
“is wrong: by positive prohibition, and by tacitly an- 
nexing evil consequences. Ifa certain train of con- 


*" “sequentes seems frequently to follow certain indi- | 


| to their kindnesses, we do not want to admit that we 


vidual or social practices, it is fair to conclude that 
the evil consequence is itself God’s seal of eondemna- 
tion upon the practice, even though God’s Word 
gives no direct utterance on the subject. Whatever 
results in a dulness of the moral sense, social deterio- 
ration, discord, discontent, impurity, and mental or 
physical wretcheditess, is a bad influence: Whatever 
is sure to work badly cannot be good. 





When we find ourselves inclined to a fault, it is 
often easier and more agreeable to change the name 
of the fault 80 as to make it seem less reprehensible, 
than to change our habit of committing the fault, so 
as to make ourselves less blameworthy. If we are 
culpably shiftless in life, we prefer to have it under- 
stood that we are not as methodical and systematic 
as some. When we fail in due attention to our fel- 
lows in the recognition of their rights, or in response 


are lacking in decency, even though we would con- 


Man is proverbially a wayward creature, and this 
waywardness is mental as well as moral. “Way- 
ward” is, originally, “ awayward,” and means, practi- 
cally, not merely wandering at will on one’s way, but 
a direct turning away from, a perversity. In this 
light it is practically synonymous with “froward,” 
which is fromward. And so man is not so much a 
wanderer as one who deliberately sets his fitee in the 
wrong direction ; he is not so much unstable as per- 
verse. He likes to gaze on forbidden sights, he lurks 
where he may hear unrighteous words, and lingers 
in the atmosphere of unholy thoughts. In things 
merely intellectual he cannot keep his vision on the 
matter in hand. Says one of the tharacters of a 
well-known novelist, “I begin to think the chief 
difficulty in writing a book must be to keep out what 
does not belong to it.” And that is the chief difficulty 
in more things than writing books. It is hard to set 
the face in a right direction, and keep it there. There 
is an irresistible fascination in seeing just what is over 
our shoulder, in overhearing a commonplace conver- 
sstion in a railroad car, in short, in attending to what- 
ever is not our own business at the time. Fixity of sight 
is the secret of right progress. The drunkard stag- 
gers, not because there is anything the matter with 
his legs, but because his sight is in a whirl of un- 
steadiness. One cannot walk righteously unless he 
keeps unrighteous things out of sight. 


An eminent German writer, Gottfried Menken, has 
defined God’s holiness as his condescending love to his 
people. This is not the ordinary idea, but it is sug- 
gestive of a great truth; namely, that God’s holiness 
is not something to keep him afar off from us, but 








rather to bring him nearer, and make him more help- 
ful to us. Our Lord suggests this when he tells his 
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children, and do good to them, their Father in io Raceane 
just because there is no evil in him, must love them. 
much more.. Some people’s notion of holiness is that 
it is like a big iceberg,—cold, barren, inhospitable, 
glittering at every point, but welcoming at none. 
There was just such an idea as that in the minds of 
those who sought likeness to God in cutting loose 
from human relationships, and retiring from human. 


fellowship into the. wilderness, to live a life of as- 


ceticism and isolation. But the Bible conception, 
might rather be compared to a great mountain, lifting 

up the treasures of the unseen depths within reach of 
men, pouring down streams to refresh and fertilize - 
the valleys, and thrusting itself between men and the 

storms, while on its hillsides the forests grow, the up- 

land pastures are green and sunny, the homes of rich 

and poor are clustered, and a great host. of living 

things find God’s hand open to supply their every 

need. ‘Great is Jehovah, and greatly to be praised, 

in the mountain of his holiness.” 


WHAT IS BIBLE STUDY? 


A great deal is said, in these days, of the importance 
and value of Bible study. On the one hand, there 
are those who enjoin it as a duty and a privilege; and, 
on the other hand, there are those who tell of its 
pleasure and gain to themselves. Yet it is by no 
means clear that those who press the duty of Bible 
study have in mind the same kind of studying as that 
which is found precious and profitable by those who 
tell of their experience in this line; and the question 
is still an open one, What is Bible study? What is 
that study of the Bible in which all Christians ought 
to have a part, and which is sure to be beneficial to 
those who give themselves to it? 

It is not enough to say that “we should study the 
Bible as we study any other book ;” for, in the first 
place, the Bible is very different from other books, 
and, in the second place, we do not study all other 
books in precisely the sameway, The study of dic- 
tionaries is one thing, the study of mathematical 
works is another thing. That which would be wise 
study of a book on chemistry would not meet the 
case in a volume of history, or biography, or poetry. 
The Bible includes history, biography, poetry, ethics, 
theology, and a great many other themes; how can 
the Bible be studied so as to give one a mastery of 
its structure and contents on the one hand, and of its 
teachings and practical applications on the other? 
What is wise Bible study, and how is it to be under- 
taken ? 

Bible reading may be an important element in 
Bible study, but the reading of the Bible is not in 
itself the study of the Bible. There are those who 
have read the Bible through in course, over and over 
again, year after year, without ever giving five min- 
utes of their lives to honest and intelligent Bible 
study. They have felt that there was a certain merit 
in the reading of a stated portion of the Bible every 
morning and evening, as others have felt that there 
was a merit in the “saying” of their prayers ;. but 
they have not read the Bible as a means of Bible 
study. Old Thomas Fuller has this sort of conven- 
tional Bible reading in mind, when he says: “ Lord, 
I discover an arrant laziness in my soul. For when 





disciples that if, in spite of their evil, they love their 


I am to read a cliapter in the Bible, before I begin 


























































































































































































it I look where it endeth. And if it endeth not on the 
game side I cannot keep my hands from turning over 
the leaf to measure the length thereof on the other 
side; if it swells to many verses, I begin to grudge. 
Surely my heart is not rightly affected.” And this 
frank confession is that which many a Bible reader 
’ eould confirm as his own; because Bible reading is 
by no means .Bible studying. If a traveler in a 
strange country were seeking information as to his 
course from a standard guide-book, he would not 
complain of the fulness of detail there given as he 
- studied its pages. And if a poor man had found a 
book telling how any person could become rich, he 
would hardly be likely to begrudge an added page 
of counsel in the direction of his life pursuit. But 
here is a difference between merely reading a book 
and studying it with a purpose ! 
- Bible memorizing has its incidental advantages to 
one who would have the words of Scripture always 
available; but Bible memorizing is never in itself 
Bible studying, nor is it even, like Bible reading, an 
important element in Bible study. It is au’ aid to 
the using of the Bible, rather than to its studying. 
There is at least one well-authenticated case of a man 
who had memorized the entire Bible, so that he could 
repeat its every verse with fluency, yet who was not 
only ignorant of the way of salvation, but was unac- 
quainted with both the lesser and the greater teachings 
of the Bible. Bible memorizing may be made areal 
help to the student of the Bible, and again it may 
stand in the way of Bible knowledge through its 
permanently fixing a wrong idea in the mind; but in 
any event Bible memorizing should never be con- 
«founded with Bible studying. 

Familiarizing one’s self with the contents, of. the 
Bible, so as to be able, off-hand, to locate the book 
and chapter and verse of any historic fact or special 
teaching, requires a certain measure of application 
in study ; but it can hardly be called in itself Bible 
study, any more than Bible memorizing can be. 
Neither intellectual nor spiritual’ power is requisite 
for this sort of memory filling ; and he who is a mas- 
ter in such surface acquaintance with the contents of 
the Bible may be without any true knowledge of 
Bible teachings, or any practical results of true 
Bible study. Alexander Cruden, who located every 
principal word and phrase in the entire Bible, séems 
hardly to have been a Bible student, in the sense of 
becoming familiar with the sense and spirit of Bible 
teachings ; and he was rightly looked upon as mildly 
and inoffensively lunatic,—whether, as some thought, 
because of the bite of a mad dog, or, as others sup- 

posed, because of his disappointment in love, it 
matters little. There was certainly no enlargement 
of his mind or soul by the special work on the Bible 
to which he gave himself. There are obvious advan- 
tages in a close familiarity with the verbal contents 
of the Bible ; 
edge must not be identified with the wise study of the 
Bible. 
. A careful analysis of the various books of the Bible, 
with a view to showing their date and authorship 
and immediate purpose of writing, together with an 
exhibit of their peculiarities of style and subject- 
matter, calls for patient investigation, and demands 
a large measure of intellectual acumen ; but all this 
knowledge may be mastered without touching the 
great truths of those books severally, which have a 
perennial value, and which are of chiefest importance 
to him who would know and use the Bible aright. 
It were possible for a stadent of the Old Testament 
books to learn everything about those books, without 
learning or secking to learn from the books them- 
selves those profound spiritual teachings which dis- 
tinguish them from all other sacred writings of their 
time. It were possible for a student of the four Gos- 
pels to master all the distinctive peculiarities ef each 
one of them separately for a comparison with the 
otker three, without really gaining more of personal 
help in his spiritual life than if he had been studying 
the Rig Vedas or the suras of the Quran. Such 


but the securing of this kind of knowl- | is 


study is well seul in its way, for those who have 


| time and taste and ability for it; but it ought not to 


stand in the place of that dtady of the Bible which 
will enable one to learn what the Bible alone can 
impart to a student. 

Tracking the use of a particular word or phrase 
throughout the Bible record, in proof of a pre-sup- 
posed duty or doctrine, without discriminating be- 
tween the different meanings of that word or phrase 
in ‘different connections, may be a means of Bible 
study that is not Bible study. Its results are liable 
to be misleading or confusing, through a lack of that 
study of the. Bible which seeks to gain instruction 
and inspiration from its pages, instead of looking 
there gnly for proof-texts in support of preconceived 
opinions. No one Bible text is tobe taken all by 
itself as covering all that the Bible teaches concerning 
the main theme of that text, nor is the apparent 
teaching of that text to be made the means of inter- 
preting every other text which has a verbal similarity 
thereto. Text-collating is not by any means the true 
study of texts, 

Bible study may include any or all of these meth- 
ods of Bible examination; but it must include some- 
thing beyond them all in order to be true Bible study. 
There is a sense in which the Bible is like any other 
book, in being made up.of words that must be noted 
in their connection and uses, and that therefore it is 
to be studied like any other book in order to arrive 
at'its meanings. But there is another sense in which 
the Bible is unlike all other books, in that it contains 
God’s peculiar, message to mankind through men 


pose, and that therefore its study must be mainly for 
the ascertaining and understanding of the divine 
truths that, unlike any other book, it has for our- 
selyes as we are in our present needs and our ultimate 
destiny. Except for this difference in methods and 
objects of study, the Bible study of the baldest ration- 
alist and of the most frigid agnostic is as much of a 
help toward truth asthe Bible study of the warmest- 
hearted and most trustful Christian believer. 

He who would study the Bible must bear in mind 
that it is not the books of the Bible that were them- 
selves inspired, but that it was the writers of these 
books whom God inspired for their writing. “Men 
spake from God, being moved by the Holy Ghost.” 
One man wrote at one time and in one style, and 
another man wrote at another time and. in another 
style, One wrote in poetic imagery, and another in 
didacti¢ prose, A perception of these differences is 
essential to an understanding of the truths thus de- 
clared from God. But the main purpose of this sacred 
record of inspired teachings—whoever was the writer, 
and whensoever and howsoever he wrote—is the 
instruction and guidance and inspiration of their 
believing student, “ Every scripture inspired of God 
. profitable «for teaching, for reproof, for correc- 
tion, for instruction which is in righteousness: that 
the man of God may be complete, furnished com- 
pletely unto every good work.” Hence no Bible 
study looks to the proper end of Bible study that does 
not seek to ascertain just what lesson it is that God 
would have this student gain from the passage im- 
mediately under study; and no student of the Bible 
has yet profited by his Bible study unless he is thereby 
helped toward truer completeness of manhood as a 
disciple of Christ. 

It is well enough to become closely familiar with 
the structure and contents of the different books of 
the Bible, and to memorize as many portions of it as 
there is time and mental strength for; but all this is 
but an incident to true Bible study, and not the thing 
itself. Bible study is for the purpose of gaining im- 
pulses and helps to the Christian life. He who stops 
short. of this in his study, or in his teaching, stops short 
of the gateway of the city of divine truth. He may 
have observed and pointed out the lofty walls and 
their commanding towers, and have seen from beyond 
and described to others the streets that traverse the 








whom he trained and inspired for that special pur- | 


mat Snes =< 
himself or for others within those sacred euiaian 
nor has he known or shown the blessedness of having 
a home there, with its ceaselessly fresh and fitting sup- 
plies. Bible study is, indeed, a duty and a privilege 
to the Christian believer; but there is a great deal of 
time wasted in what is called Bible study, but which 
is nothing of the sort. 


‘s 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Many a seeming contradiction in Bible passages van- 
ishes in the light of a simple explanation. Here, for 
example, is an apparent discrepancy between the ac- 
count in Matthew’s Gospel of the call to James and 
John to become followers of Jesus, and the record, in 
John’s Gospel, of their first following Jesus. An IIli- 
nois reader thus asks for light on the subject: 

John 1 : 37, 38, Matthew 4 ; 18-22. My question is, Do these 
descriptions have reference to the same occasion, or are they 
two separate events? If separate events, hdw are they severally 
located with reference to the forty days’ temptation of Jesus? 
If one event, please.explain the “following” as recorded by 
John and the “galling” as recorded by Matthew, and locate 
the event, as to time, before or after the temptations. 

They are clearly two events; both of them subsequent 
to the forty days in the wilderness. ‘The baptism of 
Jesus as recorded by Matfhew (Matt. 3: 18-17) was 
immediately followed by his retirement into the wilder- 
ness (Matt.4: 1). It was after his return from the wil- 
derness that Jesus was pointed out by John the Baptist 
as the Messiah (John 1: 15-36), Then it was that James 
and John were newly interested in Jesus, and “fol- 
lowed” after him, to know more about him. But it is 
not said that, at that time, they were “called” by him te 
be his disciples, or that thenceforward they were perma- 
nently with him. The calling of them, at a later date, 
to be his permanent followers, is recorded by Matthew 
(Matt. 4: 21, 22). So far all seems to bd clear. The 
precise difference of time between the two events is not 
known. 


Our Lord Jesus was truly Son of man as well as truly 
Son of God,..As Son of God he could illustrate God’s 
love, and could be the Saviour of men. As Son of man 
he-could exhibit the traits of perfect manhood; and could 
enter into a sense of human joys and human sorrows. 
Unless we perceive both of these truths in their precious- 
ness and in their mutual relations, we must fail of per- 
ceiving Jesus as the Bible presents him to our gaze. As 
Son of God, Jesus Christ loves the whole world of sin- 
ners, and invites all to the salvation he has provided. 
As Son of man, Jesus of Nazareth felt the force of human 
ties, and the drawings of human affection, and loved one 
person more than another. It is apparently this latter 
truth that puzzles the mind of a good missionary in 
Indian Territory, who writes : 


on which Fsith Latimer says, in The Sunday School Times for 
June 27, that Christ loved John more than any other of the 
twelve? John calls himself that disciple whom Jesus loved, 
and who of us may not? He leaned on Jesus’ breast, or sat 
next him at meat; but are we to infer that it was always his 
place, and'that Jesus so manifested his partiality ? or was this 
post of honor sometimes filled by others of the chosen circle ? 
Yours, seeking light. 

It is true that, in the record of the Last Supper,.as 
given in John’s Gospel (John 13 : 23), there is no proof 
that John was loved above the other disciples. It. is 
merely said that “there was at the table reclining in 
Jesus’s bosom one of his disciples, whom Jesus loved.” 
The same might. have been said of any one of the disci- 
ples without proving his pre-eminence in the affection of 
Jesus. But elsewhere John is called “the disciple whom 
Jesus loved,”—not “a disciple,” but “the disciple.” 
Thus, in the record of the scene at the cross, it is de- 
clared (John 19: 26) that, “when Jesus . . . saw his 
mother and the disciple standing by whom he loyed, he 
saith unto his mother, Woman, behold thy son!” 
Again the record stands (John 21: 20, 24) that, after the 
resurrection, John is distinguished as “the disciple whom 
Jesus loved; ., . which also leaned back on his breast at 
the supper.” The use of the definite article in these 
cases seems to justify the claim that Joha was loved by 
Jesus with a peculiar tenderness such as was not in his 
love for the other disciples. Moreover, we know that 
Jesus would have lacked perfectness of manhood if he 
never loved one person above another. He who loves 


any person. It is a comfort to know thaf Jesus, with uli 
his love for all, loved one more than he loved others; 





enclosed area, but he has as yet found no home for 


and that, if we would be like him, we must do the same. 


Will you please give in Notes on Open Letters the authority ; 


everybody alike has no love that amounts to much for . 
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THE BROOK’S TEACHING. 
BY RICHARD BURTON, PH.D. 
The air of noontide palpitates, a veil : 
Of vital heat wherethrough I watch the rich 
Warm aureole of the chéstnuts, now abloom 
With blossoms dusty-white, and look along 
The open meadows where the breeze is sweet, 
And bobolink outpours an errant song, 
Then flies in dizzy circles o’er my head. 
The cattle grazing seem but painted kine, 
So still they are; dark-crowning yonder bill 
The aromatic pines rise motionless, 
And speak ef age and silence; if you hark, 
The woodpecker you haply hear, whose bill 
Tick-tacking on the bark, keeps doubtful time, 
Sole clock in-all the forest. High above, 
Withdrawn within the bosom of the sky, 
Where all is pure and quiet and intense 
With thought that sweeps horizons, and is glad 
Because it grasps the whole, a mighty bird 
(Eagle or hawk, maybe) majestic sails, 
And makes you for to know that it is cool 
And calm in eyries loftier than the earth. 
Ah, blessed bird, my soul cries suddenly, 
To God-ward lead mydull imaginings ! 
Meanwhile, a brook that trickles near my feet, 
A little, jaded stream long rain-deprived, 
Using a voice both shrill and shrewdly wise, 
Says: Look above, but also look at me, 
Who labor on, though drought does parch my life, 
Who feed the larger waters : look and learn, 
Work, strive, and nobly conquer through the years, 
Not dreaming overmuch, though dreams are fair. 
Hartford, Conn. 





FACTS AND TRUTHS. 


BY GEORGE DANA BOARDMAN, D.D., LL.D. 


Facts and truths are too often confounded. I think we 
ought to cultivate the habit of clearly distinguishing them. 

On the one hand, facts belong to the physical world. 
They exist under conditions of space and time; having 
an origin, and, it may be, a conclusion, They appeal to 
the senses,—to the eye, the ear, the touch. They are 
matters of weight, form, color, geography, history, 
science. But they are not necessarily moral. For ex- 
ample, there is. no. moral quality in, the geometrical fact 
that a cube has six sides, or in the chemical fact that 
water consists of one. weight of hydrogen and eight 
weights of oxygen, or in the chronological fact that 
Jesus of Nazareth died on Calvary. 

On the other hand, truths belong to the spiritual 
world. They are largely independent of the conditions 
of time and space. They appeal to the senses of the 
soul,—to reason, imagination, conscience. They are 
matters of faith, hope, love. As such, they are intensely 
moral. For example, the idea of morality culminates, not 
in the secular fact that Jesus died on Calvary, but in the 
moral truth that Jesus died on Calvary to save sinners. 

This distinction between facts and truths is of prime 
importance in studying the Bible. 

On the one hand, the Bible does not profess to give us 
a knowledge of facts ; that is, a knowledge of those secu- 
lar things which we can discover by our own natural 
powers. It does not profess to be a cyclopedia of art, or 
literature, or science. I do not, then, go to the Bible as 
an authority in astronomy, or botany, or chemistry, or 
geology, or history, or philology, or even theology (that 
is, theology regarded as a “science”). Inspiration is 
not necessarily omniscience. Accordingly, I am not 
much disturbed by circumstantial or surface difficulties ; 
such, for instance, as errorqof chronology, or discrepan- 
cies of secular narrative. I can afford to be mistaken 
concerning such facts as the spot or the hour of. Christ’s 
death. I cannot afford to be mistaken concerning the 
truth that Christ died to save my soul. 

On the other hand, the Bible does profess to give us a 
knowledge of truths; that is, a knowledge of those 
sublime eternal verities which shall stand when the facts 
of time are gone. It professes to give supernatural dis- 
closures of those moral secrets which lie beyond the 
horizon of scientific observation, above the zenith of 
philosophical induction. In a word, the Bible professes 
to be a divine revelation; that is, as the word “ revela- 
tion ” itself etymologically means, a re-veiling; a draw- 
ing back of the véil which hides God’s moral arcana; an 
uplifting of the massive screen which conceals mysterious 
truths, or thoxe heavenly 

“Things which eye saw not, and ear heard not, 

And which entered not into the heart of man, 
Whatsoever things God prepared for them that love him.” 

And therefore, in this realm of truths, the Bible is 
divinely infallible, and taerefore, again divinely authori- 


ty 
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tative. While then I do not go to the Bible, but to the 
Academy, for facts or earthly knowledge, I do go to the 
Bible, not the Academy, for truths or heavenly wisdom. 
And truths are ever more important than facets. When 


| the Judge of quick and dead summons us before his bar, 


he will not ask us about facts, however important they 
may have been for us as citizens of this world. But he 
will ask us about truths,—those august verities which 
shall abide when earth’s facts shall have vanished. 
Voltaire was a learned man, knowing a great many, 
facts. But learned as Voltaire was, he was no match in 
knowledge for the Christian serving-woman who 
“ Just knows, and knows no more, her Bible true,— 
,  Atruth the brilliant Frenchman never knew.” 

What avails it that, as I sail over the ocean of life, I 
know every part of my ship from keel to pennant, and 
am supplied with every chart, and understand every rule 
of navigation,—what avails all thisif I have no heavenly 
haven to make at last, because untrained in the art of 
calculating my moral latitude and longitude from the 
divine equator and meridian of the Nazarene? 

Let us thank God that in the sphere of his Son facts 
may become truths. Light in nature isa fact. Light 
in Jesus becomes.a truth, And so Jesus is the true 
light. May we so study Christ as that facts shall be 
transfigured into truths, even as truth is in Jesus! 


Philadelphia. 
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THE APOCRYPHAL GOSPELS. 
BY THE REV. 8. F. HOTCHKIN. 


There is a majestic silence in Holy Scripture, A 
miracle, which in a worldly narrative would be intro- 
duced with much preparation, and dismissed with pages 
of comment, stands alone in its grandeur in the Gospels, 
The quiet working of God is like that of his servant the 
sun, or the noiseless process of vegetation. 

After our blessed Lord left this earth, his words seemed 
still to echo in the East, dnd the footsteps of his-apostles 
resounded. That mystic land knew a devout life to 
which the busy toiling West is too often a stranger. 
The American thinks that common sense and logic must 
guide his way ; the Easterner, in his warm climate and 
leisure, was given to meditation. 

A sanctified imagination is, however, supplied in Holy 
Scripture with much food. The vineyard of Isaiah, and 
the spiritual flowers and banquet of Solomon’s Song, 
and the “new heaven” and “ new earth,” with its gold 
and pearls, in the Revelation of St. John, are but a part 
of this kind of teaching. The miracle-play and oratorio, 
and much religious poetry, and many hymns, fail under 
the same category. 

The idea of the writers of the Apocryphal Gospels was 
to fill up the gaps in the divine narrative, and they took 
apostolic names, according to the fashion of their age, 
to give credit to their spiritual romances. The object 
of this paper is simply to indicate some beauties and 
defects in these writings, without entering on the ques- 
tion of their orthodoxy. In the Gospel of the Pseudo- 
Matthew, dragons are represented adoring the infant 
Saviour, while lions and panthers worship him as he 
goes to Egypt. These beasts guide Joseph and Mary, 
bowing their heads, and showing submission by wagging 
their tails. Jesus encourages his mother in her first fear 
of the beasts: Lions walk with oxen and asses, and are 
tame among sheep and rams, according to Isaiah’s 
prophecy. The lions direct the path of the oxen draw- 
ing the provision wagon. A palm-tree bends at Christ’s 
command to give Mary fruit ; and opening a vein of water 
at its root, a spring of clear and sparkling water flows 
for the company and cattle, at another command of 
Jesus, Jesus gives the palm the privilege of having 
one of its branches carried to the Paradise of God, and 
there planted, that those who conquer “may have the 
palm of victory. An angel of the Lord takes a-branch, 
and flies heavenward with it. 

Jesus is represented as miraculously shortening the 
way to Egypt; so that when Joseph complains of the 
boiling heat, and wishes to rest in some seashore city, 
one day does the work of thirty, and the mountains and 
cities of Egypt are soon seen. These attempts to paint 
animate and inanimate nature as obedient to Christ are 
above the mythological dreams, or the legends of Gesta 
Romanorum, and evince a desire in their solemn style 
to glorify God. The Egyptian idols fall before the infant 
Jesus, and are broken, and lie on their shattered faces, 
as Isaiah had prophesied the moving of the idols of 
Egypt. The governor of a city containing an idol tem- 
ple adores Jesus, and bids his army do likewise. The 
story of the boy Jesus making sparrows of clay, and 





causing them to fly, is another effort to show his power 







over the.world of his own creation. The wonderful reti- 
cence of the true Gospels, in condensing the lifeof Christ 

for a third of a century into a few pages, contrasts strongly 

with the poor taste and incongruity of the Apocryphal 

Gospels, though there are brilliant exceptions. The 

Apocryphal Gospels, it has been said, display what kind 

of a gospel uninspired man would indite. 

The precocity of Jesus leads him to instruct his teacher 
Levi about the meaning of the Hebrew alphabet. Long- 
fellow has beautifully drawn out these stories in his 
“Golden Legend,” making Christ say, 

“What Aleph means I fain would know, 
Before I any farther go!” 

The child Jesus is represented as healing the sick and 
raising the dead. He sows wheat, which multiplies 
exceedingly, and he gives it to the poor. The Jordan 
divides for his passage. 

The account of the carpenter Joseph making ox-yokes 
of wood, “and plows, and implements of husbandry, and 
wooden beds,” may have come down by tradition. A 
piece of wood cut too short is lengthened by Jesus. At 
school the Divine Child reads not from the book, but 
speaks by the Spirit of the living God as from a full 
fountain, and people and teacher adore him. Whenthe 
boy slept, by day or night, “the brightness of God shone 
upon him.” In the cradle he says to Mary that he is 
** Jesus the Son of God, the Logos,” and that his Father 
had sent him “ for the salvation of the world,” according 
to the Arabic Gospel of the Saviour’s infancy. The sim- 
ple story of the flight into Egypt becomes a showy nar- 
rative, when the water which washes the boy Jesus heals 
a girl who has the leprosy, and cures the son of a prin- 
cess, who showers gifts on the Virgin Mary; A story of 
enchantment adurns the questionable narrative. The 
robbers who are to die on the cross with Christ are met 
by the Holy Family, and the good one pays the evil one 
to allow the company to pass unspoiled. Judas Iscariot 
appears as a demoniac boy, and attacks Jesus; but Jesus 
weeps, and Satan flees from Judas. 

While silly stories occur in these writings, there is one 
beautiful scene where the boy Jesus is a king, and the 
other boys spread their clothes on the ground, and he 
seats himself on them, while they place a crown of flowers 
on his head, and stand as servants around him, Those 
passing by were dragged by the boys to adore him. The 
sacred Boy heals the bites of serpents, and teaches as- 
tronomy to an astronomer, and describes the relation of 
soul and body to a philosopher, who adores him. 

The age of persecution was the era of these writings, 
and we see in the story of Joseph’s imprisonment and 
release by Christ what was naturally in the mind of the 
early Christian. The cooling water, and “ smell of per- 
fumes,” and kiss of Christ, are refreshments to a sufferer, 
The story is in the “ Gospel of Nicodemus.” 

In the “ Acts of Pilate,” the runner sent by Pilate to 
bring Jesus adores Christ, and spreads his cloak on the 
ground for him to walk upon, declaring that he had seen 
his triumphal entry into Jerusalem. The standards in 
the hands of Gentiles bow of themselves, adoring Jesus, 
and strong men cannot control them. Compare the 
banner which is said to have shown the cross of Christ 
in the heaven to Constantine. Many Jews are weeping 
before Pilate before the fearful sentence against Christ 
is given. The man who was infirm thirty-eight years, 
and the blind man who heard Jesus passing, are intro- 
duced as witnesses for Christ. 

In the dialogue between Satan and Hades, Satan is 
depicted as sharpening a lance to pierce Christ, and 
tempting him, and rousing the Jews against him, and 
preparing wood to crucify him, and nails to pierce him, 
This direct manner of speaking of the acts of Satan is in 
the mode of Holy Scripture, Tartarus fears the coming 
of Christ, and orders “the cruel gates of brass” to be 
shut, and “the bars of iron” to be put up, that the 
entrance of Christ might be bravely resisted. Davidand 
Isaiah speak of their prophecies, and of the coming 
glory and deliverance when “the sting of death” and 
victory of Hades shall be destroyed. Christ’s coming 
lightens darkness and bursts chains. Hades and Death 
ask Christ who he- is, so lowly, and yet so exalted; « 
soldier and s commander; a wonderful warrior, but in 
a slave’s form; the King of Glory, dead, but alive, though 
slain on the cross. The sympathy of the ancients for 
Adam as their common ancestor is touching. The Lord 
is here represented as holding him by the right hand, 
and speaking peace to him and his children, while Adam 
kneels before him. The Lord delivers Adam to Michael 
the archangel, and the saints follow Michael “into the 
glorious grace of Paradise.” 





Certain rabbis are depicted as kissing Karinus and 
Leucius when they rose from the dead. With what 
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transports should we greet our friends, if God were thus 
to restore them; but we must wait for that coming day 
when all shall arise. On Mount Amalech thousands of 
those who had risen with the Lord suddenly appear sing- 
ing praises, and speaking of Christ’s resurrection, while 
the beholders fall to the ground in fear, Adam wonders 
at the vast number of his posterity, and Isaiah cries to 
“Father Adam” and those standing around, that his 
prophecy concerning light to the people sitting in dark- 
ness has been fulfilled by the appearance of Christ in 
Hades. John the Baptist is seen as a hermit, and Dayid 
as ifimperial, Patriarchs and prophets recognize each 
other, and quote their prophecies. Jeremiah speaks of 
his prophecy that the Son of God would be seen on earth 
and dwell among men. The exultant saints cry out, 
and Satan trembles and vainly seeks to escape; but 
Hades and his satellites keep him bound and guarded. 
Christ binds Satan, and commits him to everlasting flames 
for his unresting wickedness. Adam kisses the hands of 
Christ, weeping, and saying, ‘ Behold the hands which 
fashioned me.” Eve also says, “ Behold the hands which 
_ made me.” The saints ask Christ to leave the sign of 
his cross in Hades as a token of victory for eternity, that 
those absolved by his blood might not be held there, and 
he complied. This is in accord with a striking expres- 
sion in these writings concerning God, which styles him 
* pitier affectionate and most high.” So love and majesty 
blend together. 

Pilate’s report represents men in glorious robes appear- 
ing suddenly, as winter lightning, a countless multitude 
with thundering voice crying out that the crucified 
Jesus was risen. The full moon hides her face with a 
Dlood-like covering, by reason of Jewish cruelty in 
slaying Christ; but, at the resurrection, the sun shone 
with a glory never known before, and all the heaven 
was bright. The angels’ song of ‘‘Glory to God in the 
highest” was followed by the call of angels to those in 
Hades to come up; and mountains and hills shake at 
this voice, and rocks burst, and chasms appear, Then 
the patriarchs are raised from the dead. 

In the “Giving up of Pilate,” Cesar is introduced as 
rebuking Pilate, and saying that Christ was manifestly 
the King of the Jews. Pilate confesses ignorance in 
erucifying Christ, and his repentance is accepted; and, 
when a prefect beheads him, an angel of the Lord re- 
ceives his head, and his wife Procla immediately dies 
joyfully, and is buried with her husband. 

In the “ Death of Pilate,” Veronica is carrying a can- 
vas to a painter, that she might have a picture of our 
Lord painted on it, that, when he departed, the painting 
might console her. She meets our Lord, who takes the 
cloth, and returns it “impressed with the image of his 
venerable face.” 

The Christian heart is drawn toward these old writers 
when it beholds them exalting Christ’s power with al! 
their might. There is many a scene for poet and painter 
‘to spur Christian work in these writings. 

The nearness and might of God are visible in these 
old authors. The work of angels and evil spirits which 
the Scriptures describe is present, and we are too faith- 
Jess in not acknowledging that the same powers work 
for good and evil to-day as in the time of our Lord. 
The subjection of heathen rulers to Christ, and the fall 
‘of idolatry, were facts in the history of the early church, 
and how many portents accompanied the advance of the 
church! In this busy, dusty, toiling, work-day, American 
life, it is well, sometimes, to strive to catch that early 
spirit of faith which saw a waiting Christ by the side of 
every dying martyr, as he'was near St, Stephen; and the 
éyes of the early believers in Christ saw angels clearly, 
where we see them not. May God open our eyes, that 
Spiritual matters may be as visible to the sou! as the fleet- 
ing toys of a day which stir heart and brain are to the 
bodily eye! 

Bustleton, Pa. 





MEMORIZING THE GOSPEL OF JOHN. 


BY THE REV, E. M. FERGUSSON. 


That indefatigable champion of the intelligent study 
vf the Bible, Professor and President-elect W. R. Harper, 
remarks, as an encouragement to “inductive Biblestudy:” 
“What the Bible student needs is Bible knowledge, The 
entire Bible is, comparatively, a small volume. Why 
should one not know, most familiarly, the contents of at 
Jeast the more important booka? What a satisfaction 
there is in being able, in a moment, as it were, to think 
through a whole book!” And yet, how few Bible stu- 
dents could “think through” even so familiar and im- 
portant a book as the Gospel of John! 


miliar with - 
can recognize references at sight,—a great practical con- 
venience. He can study select Inter- 
national lessons, for instance—in the light of the whole. 
He can compare John’s account with the synoptics, and 
gain a stereoscopically vivid coriception of the life of 
Jesus by looking at it from a shifted point of view. He 
can study for himself the peculiarities of the author, his 
omissions and inclusions, his method and end in view, 
his religious concepts or “ biblical theology.” He can 
appreciate, as he can in no other way, the force of the 
internal evidence for the genuineness of the gospel. 
And he cannot complete the task of studying the gospel 
thus comprehensively without running across numerous 
beauties and truths that escape the more desultory redder. 
The best way to obtain such a knowledge is to study 
carefully*each chapter or section, embodying the fruits 
of the study in an original analysis, and then to review 
the analysis, and, with its aid, “think through” the 
book. This is the method recommended by Professor 
Harper. It is open to the objection that preparing an 
analysis is an exercise which most students find difficult, 
and which, for young and inexperienced students, is 
practically impossible, So the next best way is to use 
an analysis prepared by some one else. 

The following is presented as an analysis, or rather 
syllabus, of the Gospel of John for the use of students 
who desire to memorize the text. It does not enter into 
competition with analyses that seek to unfold the 
thought of the author,—such an analysis, for instance, 
as is. contained in Professor C. J. H. Ropes’s scholarly 
papers on “The Plan of the Fourth Gospel,” in The 
Sunday School Times for April 3, 10, and 17, 1886. It 
follows, in the main, the chapter and verse divisions of 
the Authorized Version and the paragraph divisions of 
the. Revised Version, and is meant to be used in connec- 
tion with the study of the latter. It does not scruple to 
make use of alliteration and other mnemonic devices. 
It is of value only in rélation to the text it represents; 
and.when the student, by its aid, is master of the 
author’s thoughts in their proper sequence and relation, 
the analysis, like the scaffolding of a finished building, 
is to be torn down, and thrown away. 


THE ANALYSIS. 


The twenty-one chapters of the Gospel of John may 
be divided into seven sections, roughly designated as 
follows: 

L. 
IL 
IIT. 
IV. 
V. 
VI. 
VIL. 


Judea. Chapters 1, 2, 3. 

Galilee. Chapters 4, 5, 6. 

Jerusalem. Chapters 7, 8, 9, 10. 

Bethany. Chapters 11, 12. 

The upper room, Chapters 13, 14, 15, 16, 17. 
Dying. Chapters 18, 19. 

Risen. Chapters 20, 21. 





» PART I. JUDEA. CHAPTERS 1-3. 
PROLOGUE (1: 1-18). 
Beginning, 1-4; Conflict, 5-11; Victory, 12-18. 
JoHn’s WiTNess (1: 19-84). 
The visit, 19-24. The Victim, 29-31. 
The “ voice,” 25-28, | The vision, 82-84. 


Curist’s First Works (1 : 35 to 2: 25). 
The first disciples, 35-42, 
John, Andrew, Peter, James. 
The first journey, 43-51. 
Philip and Nathanael. 
The first miracle, 2: 1-11. 
Woman, water, wine, wonder. 
The first passover, 12-25. 
Down to Capernaum, 12. 
Driving out dove-sellers, 13-17. 
Destroy this temple, 18-22. 
Dobbtfal disciples, 23-25. 
Nicopzmvus (3: 1-21). 
The birth of the Spirit, 1-8. 
The witness of the Son, 9-15. 
The love of the Father, 16-21. 
BAPTIZING IN JUDEA (38: 22-36). 
The lowliness of John, 22-30, 
The loftiness of .Jesus, 31-36. 
PART II. GALILEE. CHAPTERS 4-4. 
Tae SAMARITAN Woman (4: 1-42). 
Leaving, 1-4. Worshiping, 16-26. 
Drinking, 5-15. Working, 27-38. 
Believing, 39-42. 
AMONG THE GALILEANS (4: 43-54), 
The works at a distance, 43-45. 





~ The advantages of such an ability are obvious, Fa- 


The word at a distance, 46-54. ‘ 
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The man’s cure, 2-9. 
The Jews’ censure, 1046. 
Jesus’ claim, 17, 18. — 

Divine authority. : 
The claim explained, 19-30. 

Resurrection, judgment. — 
The claim witnessed, 31-47. 

John, works, Scriptures. . . 
FEEDING THE Five THousanp (6 : 1-15). 
The departure, 1-4. The distribution, 11-13. 
The dialogue, 5-10. The determination, 14, 15. 


RETURNING TO CaPERNAUM (6 : 16-25). 
Jesus on the water, 16-21. 
The people in boats, 22-25. 


DISCOURSING IN THE SyNaGOGUE (6 : 26-71). 
New ideas, 26-40. 
The true work, 26-29. 
The true bread, 30-35. 
Thé true will, 36-40, 
New objections, 41-59. 
How is he from heayen? 41-51, 
Answer.—Believe, and live. 
How can we eat his flesh ? 52-59. 
, Answer.—Eat, and live. 
New decisions, 60-71. 
The many depart, 60-66. 
The twelve remain, 67-71. 


PART III. JERUSALEM. .CHAPTERS 7-10. 


QUESTIONS ABOUT JE3Us (7 : 1-52). 
Why does he work in secret? 1-9. 
Is he at the feast? 10-13, 
How knoweth he letters? 14-18. 
How are we to know him ? 
Why seek to kill him? 19-24. 
Can this be the Christ ?\ 25-30, 
Will Christ do more? 81,:82. 
Whither will he go? 83-36. 
Doth Christ come out of Galilee? 87-44. 
Have any of the rulers believed? 45-52. 
THE WOMAN TAKEN IN ADULTERY (7 : 58 to 8: 11). 
Jesus AccusiIne (8 : 12-59). 
Ye refuse our witness, 12-20. 
Ye shall die, except ye repent, 21.80... , 
Ye are slaves to sin, 31-87. 
Ye are children of the Devil, 38-44. 
Ye are not of God, 45-50, 
I, am greater than Abraham, 51-59. 
JESUS AND THE BLIND MAN (9: 1-41). 
The disciples, 1-7. The Pharisees, 13-17. 
The neighbors, 8-12. The parents, 18-28. 
Reason and unreason, 24-34, 
Belief and unbelief, 35-41. 


PARABLE OF THE SHEPHERD (10; 1-42). 
I am the door, 1-9, 
I am the good Shepherd, 10-18, 
Has he a devil? 19-21. 
The question in Solomon’s porch, 22-24, 
My sheep are safe, 25-30, 
I and the Father are one, 31-39. 
Back to Bethabara, 40-42. 


PART IV. BETHANY. CHAPTERS 11, 12, 
Tue Ratsine or Lazarus (11 : 1-57). 
Lazarus is sick, 1-10. 
Lazarus is dead, 11-16. 
Thy brother shall rise, 17-27. 
Where have ye laid him? 28-87. 
Lazarus, come forth! 88-46. 
What shall we do? 47-53. 
Will he come to the feast? 54-57. 


THE SupPer aT BerHany (12: 1-11). 
Mary, 1-8; Judas, 4-8; Lazarus, 9-11. 
THE Last MANIFESTATIONS (12: 12-60). 
The entry into Jerusalém, 12-19. 
The discourse to the Greeks, 20-36. 
The dying grain, 20-27, 
The declaring voice, 28-33. 
The departing light, 34-36 a. 
The final unbelief, 87-43. 
The final appeal, 44-50. 


PART V. THE UPPER ROOM. CHAPTERS 13-17. 
AT THE Supper (13 : 1-38). 
The feet-washing, 1-11. 
Do as I have done, 12-20. 
Who is the traitor? 21-30. 
Love one another, 31-35, 
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Before the cock crow, 86-38. 
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Tuk Seven Grrts (14: 1-81). 
‘The mansions, 1-3. The name, 13, 14. 
The way, 4-6. The standard, 15, 21-24. 
* The Father, 7-12. 
The peace, 27-31. 


Tur Seven Precepts (15: 1 to 16 : 33). 
Abide in me, 15 : 1-10. 
Love, as I love you, 11-17. 
Expect the world’s hatred, 18 to 16 : 4. 
The Comforter shall come, 16 : 5-15. 
*Tis but a little while, 16-22. 
Ask, and ye shall receive, 23-26. 
The Father is with me, 27-33. 
THE PRAYER (17 : 1-26). 
Glorify, 1-5. 
I—thee ; thou—me. 
Given, 6-14. 
Thou hast—the men to me. 
I have—thy word to them. 
Sanctify, 15-19. 
Thou—them ; I—myself. 
One, 20-26. 
They—with each other. 
They—with me. 


PART VI. DYING. CHAPTERS 18, 19. 


THE CHARGE (18 : 1-40). 
The garden, 1-14. 
Judas’ band, 1-9. 
Peter’s boldness, 10, 11. 
Jesus’ bonds, 12-14. 

The high-priest’s house, 15-27. 
The courtyard, 15-18. 
The cross-questions, 19-24. 
The cock-crowing, 25-27. 

The Pretorium, 28-40. 

What accusation? 28-32, 

Art thou king? 33-37. 

Shall I release him? 38-40. 
THE PENALTY (19 : 1-42). 

“ Suffered under Pontius Pilate,” 1-16. 
Scourged, 1-3. 
Uncondemned, 4-7. 
Power to release, 8-11. 
Priests prevail, 12-16. 

* Was crucitied,” 17-30. 

The title, 17-22. 
The tunic, 23, 24. 
The transfer, 25-27. 
The thirst, 28-30. 

“ Dead and buried,” 31-42. 
Breaking the legs, 31-33. 
Piercing the side, 34-37. 
Burying the body, 38-42. 


PART VII. RISEN. CHAPTERS 20, 21. 


Sunpay Mornine (20: 1-18). 

Mary and the two disciples, 1-10. 
Mary and the two angels, 11-13. 
Mary and Jesus, 14-18. 

Sunpay Eveninea (20 : 19-31). 
Thomas absent, 19-25. 
Thomas present, 26-29. 

The “ end” of the book, 30, 31. 

AT THE SEA OF tisenis (21 : 1-23). 
I go a fishing, 1-6. 

It is the Lord, 7-14. 
Lovest thou me? 15-19. 
What shall this man do? 20-23. 


> 





Postscript, 24, 25. 
Phillipsburg, N. J. 





FREE KINDERGARTENS. 


BY ELIZABETH B. VERMILYE., 


The Advocate, 16-20, 25, 26. 


of Schwart Germany. At first sight it may be 
difficult to trace the connection between that lowly 
birth and these problems which, to-day, bid fair to con- 
vulse the civilized world; but the future may prove a 
connection, close and vital. Left motherless in less than 
a year; deprived also, by the pressing demands of a 
country parish, of a father’s love and care, a lonely, 
neglected, and misunderstood childhood peculiarly 
fitted that German lad to understand the feelings and 
wants of childliood the world over. A youth”spent 
amid the wild solitudes of a Thuringian forest, in closest 
communion with Nature in all her moods, taught him, 
among other of her secrets, the indissoluble ties between 
Mother Earth and her human children, and was the best 
possible training for his life-work. 

Patient, persevering, and earnest,—from that life’s 
experiences, bitter but fruitful as they were,—Fred- 
erick Froebel evolved his educational system, a system 
which, because it has at its core a large measure of 
truth and common sense, has lived and grown, tri- 
umphing over ignorance and opposition, until it has 
made its way into all lands, and is to-day bestowing its 
benefits, not only on the high, but also on the lowly; not 
only on the rich, but also on the poor; and bids fair to 
revolutionize the whole child-world. 

The seod of this system, although it was indeed first 
planted in the mind of John Comenius two hundred 
-| years before, and received some stimulus in the middle. 
of the last century from Pestalozzi, the father of the 
modern educational methods, only germinated and came 
to fruitage in the heart of the man who gave, it his name. 
The idea for the true education of children, as it was 
conceived by Comenius, was comprehensive and ad- 
vanced, but the theories were never worked out in 
detail until the void in Froebel’s own childish heart— 
put there, it may be, for the very purpose—rendered 
him alive and responsive to the needs of all children 
everywhere. 

Comenius thus explains the idea as he conceived it: 
“During the first six years put into the child the foun- 
dation of all knowledge necessary to life. In nature 
show him stones, plants, animals, and teach him to 
make use of his limbs (natural history and physics); 
to distinguish colors (optics) and sounds (acoustics); to 
contemplate the stars (astronomy). He will naturally 
observe his cradle, the room he lives in, the house, the 
neighborhood, the roads, the fields (geography); make 
him attentive to the succession of day and night, to the 
seasons, to the divisions of time, the hours, weeks, 
months, festival days (chronology); let him learn 
the administration of the house (politics), let him famil-, 
iarize himself with the first notions of calculations, sales, 
and purchases (commerce); the dimensions of bodies, 
their lines, surfaces, solids (geometry); he will hear 
singing, and his voice will learn to reproduce sounds 
and musical phrases (singing, music); he will survey the 
formation and development of his mother-tongue (gram- 
mar); he will exercise himself in expressing his thoughts 
and sentiments by gestures and the inflection of the voice 
(rhetoric). By these means the maternal school will 
develop the germs of all the sciences and all the arts.” 

In the nature-taught soul of Froebel these conceptions 
took on new significance, and exhaled a peculiar fra- 
grance and poetry. Building on the fundamental prin- 
ciple which science, too, so emphatically teaches, of the 
law of unity, he viewed human beings in their threefold, 
relations to nature, man, and God, and claimed the neces- 
sity for threefold development,—physical, mental, and 
moral. He regarded every little child as a “thought of 
God,” having in it the germ of al] the Creator had de- 
signed it to be, to be developed “ naturally and harmo- 
niously with reference to its individual nature.” To his 
mind the purpose of education was merely to aid this 
development in every possible way, and so as “to show 


ee 
? 


With the cries from the darkest depths of England 
and America ringing so loudly in our ears, with so 
many startling problems, peculiar to this day and gen- 
eration, facing us at every turn, no earnest thinker can 
fail to feel an interest in any effort, fur the relief of these 
evils, which seems to contain promise or hope. 

These problems, although we know they menace our 
national life and threaten individua] peace, so soon be- 
come familiar to our thought, that, like the dwellers on 
the slopes of a volcano, we can eat and sleep and be 
merry, undisturbed by the danger of eruption. 

As philanthropists and Christians are alike recognizing 
more and more clearly, it is in work for the children— 
the men and women to be—that the best prospects of 
success are seen. 

One hundred and nine years ago the 21st of April, a 
life began in the humble home of a pastor in a village 





each individual soul its own possibilities.” 

From such reasoning it was but a step to the concep- 
tion of the human being as something to be “cultivated, 
not drilled;” of the child as “in a certain way the 
incarnation, or conscious life of nature,” as Froebel 
himself expresses it; or, as a Boston writer puts it, “as 
a living organism, who is to be treated as a gardener 
treats his plants; that is, in the first place studied to see 
what they are, and what conditions they require, for the 
fullest and most beautiful growth; then put into these 
conditions with as little handling of their individuality 
as po-sible, but with an unceasing genial and provident 
care to remove all obstructions and favor all circum- 
stances of growth.” 

Ona these theories was based Froebel’s system; from 
such musings grew naturally, and without pressure, the 


beautiful conception of the “child garden,” into which 


are daily being transplanted so many thousand little 

haman plants. Volumes have been written in elucida- 
tion of these theories. It is only my purpose to give 
such an account of them as to show how they can be 
practically applied to the obtrusive questionings of this 


‘nineteenth century. That they are being so applied we 


cannot reasonably doubt. 

We may differ as to the importance and significance 
of these modern methods of education. These kinder- 
garten theories may seem to many useless and trivial, 
We may be among those, of whom there were so many 
at first, who find it difficult to reconcile the ideas of 
work and play, so as to find true, substantial work in 
play; but surely we can all agree in the words of one of 
our eminent preachers, that “ to fill the mind with beau- 
tiful images is the best mode of culture to the very 
young.” Any one understands the elevdting influences 
upon the mind of the child, when in its most susceptible 
period, of sweet music and pure songs, of symbolic 
games representing natural and animal life, and of the 
power of what enters through the eye. Any mother 
who constantly sees practical illustration of the old 
adage about Satan and the idle hands, can appreciate 
the value of “learning by doing,” on which principle 
the kindergarten is largely based. 

Let us then apply these theories to the deformed and 
sickly growths of tenement and hovel. What kind of 
flowers can bloom on plants whose roots draw their sus- 
tenance from such soil, are nourished only by vice and 
intemperance, whose tender leavés'‘itthale at every pore 
the atmosphere of crime? Yet, for plants which seem 
even dying for lack of light and air, there is hope in trans- 
plantation. So, from one end of this great country to 
the other, from the Golden Gate to the harbor lighted 
by Liberty’s torch, these diseased products of evil are being 
tenderly transplanted into “child gardens,” “ free,” as 
God’s gardens for the cultivation of human flowers should 
always be, where they are watered and carefully tended 
by loving hands, until every shoot and leaf has at least 
a chance of healthy, beautiful development. 

To be sure, the faithful gardeners in these nurseries 
must ever do without the aid of those auxiliaries upon 
which their founder lays such emphasis. Froebel says, 
“The first and most important training of the human 
plant should be in the mother’s arms.” Alas, how little 
true mother training—how little even of mother love or 
welcome—these babies born to poverty and misery ever 
know; how little “sympathetic guidance of his play” 
—how little play at all—ever forms a part of those lives, 
darkened from the first hour by the shadow of pain! 

I have recently visited one of these free kindergartens, 
—one which numbers ‘on its roll ninety children drawn 
from those districts of Tenth and Eleventh Avenues, New 
York, which were lately termed “ Darkest America.” 
The single condition of entrance to this child-garden is 
inability to pay anything,—poverty, not wealth, is the 
key to its door. Many of these little ones come in so 
ragged and dirty that the first step in their education is 
a bath and clean clothes, which the teachers supply. 
The room in which they meet is large and airy, bright 
and warm. Many of the free kindergartens have their 
rooms prettily adorned with pictures and growing plants; 
indeed, everything is done to render the surrounding 
infiuences elevating and softening,—songs and music, 
gentle tones and loving smiles. 

The daily exercises begin with a prayer in a song, 
reverently sung with bowed heads and folded hands, 
followed by a song of greeting to teachers agd school- 
mates. Black and white meet here on equal footing; 
for are they not all plants capable of fragrant flowering, 
although some may bear blossoms of a dusky hue? The 
opening ‘songs are followed by finger games; and astory 
told by the teacher, which contains a mental or moral 
lesson, and depicts country joys and natural beauties, 
with which these little city waifs are, alas! all too un- 
familiar. Then come the symbolic “ gift lessons,” which 
directly teach order, neatness, deftness with the fingers, 
carefulness, patience, and the rudiments of arithmetic, 
geometry, and architecture. 

But what lessons besides have been indirectly taught? 
Are they not tidiness and gentleness, reverence and de- 
votion, courtesy and brotherly love? Everything also 
inculcates habits of self-control. The children are trained 
to guard hands, feet, and lips, so that all may be brought 
into subjection ; and when a child has learned to control 
himself, he is given charge of the babies. Temperance 
lessons are also given in stories, and in other ways, and 
home experience usually gives point to the teaching. 

By eleven o’clock the little ones are fully ready for the 
simple but abundant luncheon of pure milk and good 





bread, which is ready for them on the stroke of the clock, 












































































































































































































































_ All movement is done quietly and in order, to.the sound. 

of music, After their luncheon the children join eagerly 
in the games which so pleasantly exercise both minds 
and bodies, teaching lessons the while of graceful and 
accurate imitation. The closing hour is spent in the 
occupations,—weaving, folding bright papers, sewing on 
pricked cards, modeling or drawing; after which they 
are dismissed from this haven of rest to return to the 
darkness and dirt, the turmoil and strife, of the only home 
they know. 
- And yet, think of the power of contrast, of the influ- 
ence of elevating associations, if only for a morning! 
Has there not been enough good seed sown to produce 
a bountiful harvest? No one who has ever visited one 
of these free kisidergartens; who has once seen that 
shadow of pain slowly lifting from the little faces, infant 
in years but old in experience, swept away by the happy 
influences of the hour,—no one, I say, can again doubt 
that an impression must be produced which can neyer 
be entirely effaced. Nor are the parents and homes 
éntirely unaffected by these purifying influences which 
reach them through the children. Sooner or later, 
glmost invariably, a new spirit of ambition and order 
becomes manifest in the home, 
» “Form, not reform” is, however, the watchword of 
the free kindergartens. Of these, San Francisco reports 
twenty-four, which now enrol 2,183 children under six 
years. The Golden Gate Association has been in active 
operatiqn, warmly supported by the wealthy ladies of 
San Francisco, for eleven years; and out of the eight 
thousand children, mostly drawn from the lowest slums 
of the city, whom, during that period, it has reached and 
raised, they claim that only one has been arrested for 
any petty offense. By them Chicago and Philadelphia, 
and even Nova Scotia and New Zealand, have been 
stimulated to similar efforts, 

The New York Free Kindergarten Association has a 
short record, having only been about a year in operation ; 
but it has already established two free kindergartens, 
with an average attendance of fifty scholars in one‘and 
twenty in the other. The primary object of this associa- 

* tion is to “ urge the adoption of the kindergarten system 
in connection with every public school.” There are also 

- about twenty other free kindergartensin New York, under 
the charge of different churches and corporations. 

‘Time alone can prove their work ; but oh! as Chris+ 
tians, let us pray and labor that by this or some other 
means the coming generations may at least escape the 
condemnation of the past that “ they love darkness rather 
than light.” 


Englewood, N. J. 





WHAT A TEACHER OWES THE SCHOLAR. 
BY SARAH ALLEN. 


Much has been said and written about the good that 
Bunday-schvol teachers have done their classes. It 
seems to me that, in many cases, the obligation is on 
the other side, if the teachers only knew it. 

I am personally acquainted with a lady wha, in the 
two years she has been teaching her class of boys, or, 
rather, young men, has been benefited physically, intel- 
Jectually, and spiritually. Some may wonder how a 
Sunday-school class of boys could in any way contribute 
to the physical well-being of a lady. This lady and her 
boys live in a town small enough that she can see and 
know more of them than an hour once a week and an 
occasional call, 
~ Bhe studies them as well as they study her, finds out 
what they are interested in, that she can share with them. 
in winter, merry hours she spends with them on the ice, 
she learns their gallantry and politeness when her skate- 
straps need tightening, or a rough place is to be helped 
over. Occasional days are spent, in the summer, picnick- 
ing or chestnuting. 

-One of the boys is something of an artist, having a 
decided talent in that direction; and, in order to help 
and encourage, the teacher studies art in a way that she 
fever did before. Two more are blacksmiths, She now 
knows the difference between the common horseshoe 
and a never-slip. A wagon-tire is more than a band of 
iron around a wheel. Three more are teachers in the 
district school, and she takes a deep interest in school 
methods, in order, she tells herself, to have the boys 
know she is interested in what they are doing; but, in 
reality, it is doing her the most good, Still another is 
studying chemistry, along with his every-day work, pre- 
paring to go into a drug-stofe; and she actually hunted 
@ book on that subject, and is reading it carefully. Two 
more are working on their fathers’ farms, and she is able 


information possible on the subjec 


. of the lesson from week to week? If it were not for that 


thelt vost, ban ote abla Wa geben to ek all the 
ti. 

But, above and beyond all these, they are helping her 
to a better life. They will never know, this side of eter- 
nity, what their unconscious influence has done to make 
her life nearer the divine Pattern. Very faulty and im- 
perfect she knows herself to be; but, for the sake of the 
boys that she bas grown to love so dearly, she is learning 
lessons of patience, self-control, and charity, a better 
knowledge of the Bible. Do you who are teachers ever 
step to think of the benefit you derive from the study 


class of yours, do you think you would study it as care- 
fully or as prayerfully? This thing for that particular 
scholar, or that for another, must first get into your own 
heart before it can reach theirs. Unless you are a 
teacher six days of the week by your influence and 
example, that one short hour on the seventh will 
neither benefit you nor your class. One who is con- 
scientiously trying to help others will “avoid all appear- 
ance of evil.” Young eyes are sharp eyes to see flaws. 
Mc Ewensville, Pa, 





SORROW’S OFFER, 
BY PATTERSON DU BOIS. 


To him who murmurs that his days are sad 
Go whisper that in sadness there is sweetness ; 
For one who hath been altogether glad 
Is but half made,—his poor life lacks completeness, 


Sorrow hath value all its own for thee ; 
. Make loss possession,—giving is receiving. 
Alas for him who is too blind to see 
That there is something more in grief than grieving! 
Philadelphia. 


FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


a 


“MR. HOPKINS.” 
BY MARY E, BRUSH. 


Rows of ruffled cabbages, red-tinted beets, silver-skinned 
onions, and golden-wedged carrots, beds of straggling 
cucumbers, clumps of rosy tomatoes, tall poles festooned 
with beans, and martial ranks of sweet-corn,—this was the 
Bruder market-garden, 

A chubby, nine-year-old figure with round, rosy face, 
mild blue eyes, and long, tow-colored braids,—this was 
Betty Bruder. 

A plump little fellow with goldy-brown back, orna- 
mented with rings and dots of rich, velvety black—this 
was “ Mr. Hopkins.” 

Betty had neither brothers nor sisters, cats nor dogs 
for playmates, so she took the first creature that offered 
itself,—this little toad,—and bestowed on him the name 
which is the title of this story. ' Never was a toad petted 
more, and never did a toad grow fatter than did Mr. 
Hopkins on the abundant diet of flies and bread-crumbs 
with which Betty supplied him. He became very tame, 
and, at the sound of the little girl’s footstep, would hop 
to the threshold and sit there for half an hour at a time, 
lazily blinking, while Betty scratched his head with a 
broom-splinter. He seemed to bea very meditative toad. 

Betty was very meditative, too, on the morning of 
which we speak. Her placid, little Dutch face wore an 
expression of worry uncommon to see. She was think- 
ing of a scheme she had heard some of her schoolmates 
talking about on the previous afternoon. 

Now it so happened that,their teacher, Miss Mavering, 
whom they all loved, had gotten tired of the big, bustling 
boarding-house, where she and her invalid mother had 
stayed so many months, and accordingly she had rented a 
little cottage on the outskirts of the town. It wasa pretty 
place with a bit of a lawn, and a tiny plot for a garden 
in front, and, though. it was rather late in the season, 
Miss Mavering had been heard to say that she intended 
to try to have a posy-bed. So some of her scholars 
thought of a pretty plan of helping her fill it. May 
Anderson was going to bring a lovely fuchsia with car- 
mine and white tassels; Lulu Gray, a “‘ Happy Thought” 
geranium; Maggy Jackson, four petunias,—white, pur- 
ple, pink, and striped; her sister Jenny, half a dozen 
verbenas; Sarah Jones had agreed to furnish a beautiful 
monthly rose, and Minoy Warren wis to bring a helio- 
trope. Every girl was to give something,—even five- 
year-old Bessy Bell had promised a dear, little, fragrant 
pot of mignonette. 

But Betty Bruder—alas! she had nothing. The only 
flowers on the Bruder estate were coarse squash blos- 
soms, scraggly lavender sprays of radishes gone to seed, 











to talk intelligently on almost everything pertaining to 









bugs to think of piey-planting! if 

Poor Betty ! Orel tah ipa Galeasoid of iitle loved 
pretty Miss Mavering more than she did, and yet she had 
no way of showing her affection. Her Jittle heart was full 
of grief, and the tears were beginning to trickle down on 
her neat white apron, but she hastily wiped them away as 
her mother came to the door to empty her wash-boiler. 
“Careful, mother!” she cried, as she saw the hot suds, 
“Don’t scald Mr, Hopkins!” 

“Ach! Herr Hobkins must look out for himself!” 
said Mrs. Bruger, good-naturedly. ‘What fora strange 
girl you beest, Betty, to haf dot leedle hobtoad for a bet!” 
“ He’s real cunning; and O mother! you don’t know 
how wise he looks sometimes. There! See bite! Pm: 
sure he knows what I’m talking about!” 

Mrs. Bruder laughed. “ Vell, maype he does, yar 
all I tinks he beest gute for ist to keep garten free from 
ungeziefer |” 

Betty knew that “‘ungeziefer” meant harmful insects. 
It was nice to know that her dear Mr. Hopkins was 
good for something. Suddenly a bright thought darted 
into her brain. 

“Mother,” she called in at the window of the kitchen, 
where Mrs. Bruder had returned to mop up the floor, 
“mother, you don’t want Mr. Hopkins, arenes A, ; 
in you?” 

“ Bardicularly? No! He beest not much gompany 
for me! He beest not vhat some beobles calls ‘sociable’ 
mit mir!” replied Mrs. Bruder, who dearly loved lier 
little joke. “But vhy? You vants to sell him,—ley?” 

“ No, not sell him,” said Betty, thoughtfully; ‘I only 
want to give him to my teacher.” 

“So?” and Mrs. Bruder looked puzzled. “Do dose 
American vimmens like hobdoads for bets? Vell, méid- 
chen, sells him, or gifs him avay, shust as you vants, only 
don’t bodder me ven I beest mobbing!” and the good 
woman resumed her splashing and singing. 

Betty picked up Mr. Hopkins, and put him in a paper; 
bag, where he sprawled about, much mystified by his 
new quarters. Then, donning her sunbonnet, she started 
for Miss Mavering’s new home, She found her teacher, 
trowel in hand, out. in the little garden. .Most of the 
girls were there, too, and the small piazza and freshly 
raked plot were gay with floral offerings. The teacher's 
aweet face was like a flower, flushed a dainty pink witle 
surprise and pleasure at her numerous and unexpected 
gifts. And oh, how the girls’ tongues were chattering! 

“Look there!” exclaimed Lulu, “If that-isn’t that 
little Bruder girl! And for goodness’ sake, what has shé 
got in that’paper bag! Something from her father's 
garden, I wonder?” ; 

“Onions, maybe!” giggled Julia. 

““ Perhaps it’s tulip bulbs,” suggested gentle May 
Anderson. “The Dutch are so fond of those, and have 
so many varieties. It would be nice if she has brought 
some, for then Miss Mavering can have the blossoms. 
next spring.” 

Betty is a dear, good, little girl, and it’s kind of her 
to remember me, no matter what she brings,” said the 
young teacher, sending a smile of welcome ne the 
sturdy figure trudging up the path. , 

“Well, she’s got something, that’s certain,” observed 
Maggy, “ for I see a crooked brown root sticking out of 
the bag.” (It was one of Mr. Hopkins’s legs, which, in 
his struggles, he had thrust through the paper:) “A 
funny brown root,” continued Maggy. “ But, oh dear 
me, girls! It stirs!. It’s alive! Oh—ee—ee!” and the 
rest of the girls joined in her little squeal of surprise as 
Betty drew near. But, intent on her errand, she paid no 
attention to their astonished faces, and, going up to-her 
teacher, she said earnestly : 

“ Dear teacher, I have no pretty flowers to bring you, 
so I mean to give you my own dear Mr. Hopkins!” 

Then how they all laughed as she opened the bag, and 
out tumbled the toad with an indignant flop. 

“He will keep your garden free from ungeziefer,— 
bugs, spiders, and such things that eat the leaves, He 
is very wise and tame, and~-and—he was all I had to 
bring you!” added Betty, with such a sweet, tender 
face that Miss Mavering bent dowt and kissed her, while 
she cast a look of gentle reproof at the giggling girls. 

“Tt was very thoughtful of you, dear. He is just what 
I need,—a very useful creature, indeed! One of the gar- 
deners over at the Botanic Gardens told me, last spring, 
that a toad in a garden was worth several dollars every 
season,—it kept the place so free from vermin.” 

The girls looked quite jmpressed by. this information, 
Retty’s face beamed with pleasure, while,.as for Mr, 
Hopkins, I’m sure he actually winked at them all! 





and a few bean-buds. There were too much weeding of 





Herkimer, N. ¥. 
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“LESSON HELPS. 


LESSON CALENDAR. 
(Third Quarter, 1891.] 




















1. July 5.—The Word Made Flesh. 2 John 1: 1-18 
2, July 12.—Christ’s First Discip] John 1 : 29-42 
% July 19.—Christ’s First Miracle..........segeos eeecrhsecoeese SOM 2 3 1-11 
4. July 26,—Christ and Nicod a John 3 ; 1-17 
5. August 2.—Christ at Jacob’s Well John 4 : 5-26 
6. August 9.—Christ’s Authority, John 5 : 17-30 
7. August 16.—Thé Five Thousand Fed............... John 6: 1-14 
a August 23.—Christ the Bread of Life. John 6 : 26-40 
9, Angust 30.—Christ at the Feast.............0...c.ccessseeeeensnenene John 7 : 31-44 


10, September 6.—The True Children of God John 8 : 31-47 

1. September 13.—Christ and the Blind Man.... ..Jobn 9 : 1-11, 35-38 

32. September 20.—Christ the Good Shepherd..................00s+0 John 10 : 1-16 

13. September 27.—Review ; or, Temperance Lesson, Prov. 4 : 13-19; or, 
Missionary Lesson, Acts 10 : 25-35. 








LESSON VIL, SUNDAY, AUGUST 16, 1891. 
THE FIVE THOUSAND FED. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(John 6: 1-14, Memory verses: 11-13.) 


COMMON VERSION. | REVISED VERSION. 


1 After these things Jesus went| 1 Afterthese thingsJesus went 
over the sea of Gil’i-lee, which is| away to the other side of the 
the sea of Ti-bé’ri-as, | sea of Galilee, which is the sea 

2 And a great multitude fol-| 2 of Tiberias, And a great mul- 
lowed him, because they saw his| _titude followed him, because 
miracles which he did on them! they beheld the signs which he 
that were diseased. | did on them that were sick. 

3 And Jesus went up into a| 3 And Jesus went up into the 
mountain, and there he sat with| mountain, and there he sat 
his disciples. | 4 with his disciples. Now the 

4 And the passover, passover, the feast of the Jews, 
the Jews, was nigh. 5 was at hand, Jesus therefore 

5 ¢ When Jesus then lifted up lifting up his eyes, and seeing 
his eyes, and saw a great company that a great multitude cometh 
come unto him, he saith unto unto him, saith unto Philip, 
Philip, Whence ‘shall we buy Whence are we to buy ' bread, 
bread, that these may eat? 6 that these may eat? And this 

6 And this he said to prove him: he said to prove him: for he 
for he himself knew what he himself knew what he would 
would do. 7 do. Philip answered him, Two 

7 Philip ‘answered him, Two hundred *pennyworth of bread 
hundred pennyworth of bread is is not sufficient for them, that 
not sufficient for them, that every every one may take a little. 
one of them may take a little. 8 One of his disciples, Andrew, 

8 One of his disciples, An’drew, Simon Peter’s brother, saith 
Simon Peter's brother, saith unté | 9 tnth hin, There is a lad here, 
him, which hath five barley loaves, 

9 There is a lad here, which and two fishes: but what are 
hath five barley loaves, and two | 10 these among 50 many? Jesus 

small fishes: but what are they said, Make the people sit down. 
among so many? Now there was much grass in 

10 And Jesnssaid, Make the men the place. Sothe men sat down, 
sit down. Now there was much in number about five thousand. 
grass in the place. Sothe men sat | 11 Jesus therefore took the loaves; 
down, in number about five thou- and having given thanks, he 
sand. distributed to them that were 

11 And Jesus took the loayes;| set down; likewise also of the 
and when he had given thanks, fishes as much as they would. 

_ he'distributed to the disciples,and | 12 And when they were filled, he 
the disciples to them that were set saith unto his disciples, Gather 
down ; and likewise of the fishes up the broken pieces which 
as much as they would. remain over, that nothing be 

12 When they were filled, he | 13 lost. So they gathered them 
said unto his disciples, Gather up up, and filled twelve baskets 
the fragments that remain, that with broken pieces from the 
nothing be lost. five barley loaves, which re- 

13 Therefore they gathered them mained over unto them that 
together, and filled twelve baskets | 14 hadeaten. When therefore the 
with the fragments of the five| people saw the *sign which he 
barley loaves, which remained| did, they said, This is of atruth 
over and above unto them that | the prophet that cometh into 
had eaten. the world, 

14 Then those men, when they | 
had seen the miracle that Jesus | 
aid, said, This is of a truth that 
Prophet that should come into jou Matt. xvill. 28. *sSome ancient 
the world. authorities read signa. 

The American Revisers would substitute “ who” for 

verse 9. 


TITLE: 


a feast of 








1Gr. loaves. *See marginal note 


“which” in 


LESSON PLAN. 
Topic OF THE QUARTER: Jesus the Son of God. 


GotpEn TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: These are written, that 
ye might believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God ; and 
that believing ye might have life through his name.—John 20 : 31. 


Lesson Topic: The Son Man’s Helper. 


1. Great Necessity, vs. 1-6. 
2. Scant Supply, vs. 7-10. 
3. Divine Sufficiency, vs. 6, 11-14. 


Gotpen Text; J am that bread of life—John 6 : 48. 


LEsson ovrune: | 


Dariy Home READINGS: 


@.—John 6: 1-14. The Son man’s helper. 
T.—John 6 : 15-25. The Son and the people. 
W.—Matt. 14: 13-21. Parallel passage. 
T.—Mark 6 : 3244, Parallel passage. 
F.—Luke 9: 10-17. Parallel passage. 
$.—Exod. 16:1-15. Man’s necessities met. 








LESSON ANALYSIS, 
I. GREAT NECESSITY, 

|. Aroused by Miracles: 

Followed . . . because they beheld er ke I a (2). 

Many believed on his name, beholding his signs (John 

No man can do these signs, . . . except God be with Dimn ‘John 3:2). 

What do we? for this man doeth —. — (John 11 : 

Beholding signs and great miracles, , eogumened (A+ cts 8 : 13). 

If. Followed by Multitudes : 

A great multitude cometh wnto him (5). 

) Aeages the multitudes heard thereof, they followed him (Matt: 14 : 13). 


le... Tan =. ther on foot (Mark 6 : 33), 
br vf titudes . .. followed him : and he Gulanane nen (Luke 


Ii). 
um the world is gone after him (John 12 : 19). 
Ul. Pressed by Hunger: 
Whence are we to buy bread, that these may eat (5). 
re. he had fasted forty dege, . he afterward hungered (Matt. 


That they may go,... and buy themselves food (Matt. 14 : 15). 
I was an ye and “ gave me no meat (Matt. 25 : 42). 
Get victuals: for we are here in a desert place (Luke 9 : 12). 
) Fant ne multitude followed him.” (1) Many followers: (2) 
Varied mofives; ®) Great results.—Following Jesus : (1) Who? 
(2) How? (3) Why 
* And there he x with his disciples.” (1) Who? ‘Jesus ;’" (2) 
What? ‘he sat;” (3) Where? va) “the mountain ;”’ 4) with 
whom? “his disciples ; ” 6) Why? ‘ 
‘Whence are we to buy bread, That these may eat?” (1) The 
pungering multitude ; ) The doubtful disciples; (3) The help- 


2. * 


3° 


II. SCANT SUPPLY. 

1, Much Needed: 

Two hundred pennyworth of bread is not sufficient (7). 

If the Lord should make windows in heaven, might this thing be? 
(2 Kings 7 : 2.) 

Five thousand men, beside women and children (Matt, 14 : 21). 

They continue. . three days and have nothing eat (Matt. 15 : 32). 
If I send them away . . they will faint (Mark 8 : 


il. Little Possessed : 

But what are these among so many? (9.) 

Who hath despised the day of small things? (Zech. 4 : 10.) 

We have here but five loaves, and two fishes ges 14 717) 

Whence shall one be able to fill these men with bread? (hark 8:4.) 
Silver and gold have I none (Acts 8 : 6), 

lil. Expectation Encouraged : 

Jesus said, Make the people sit duwn, , 
(10). 


Open thy mouth wide, and I will fill it (Psa. 81 : 
How muich more shali your Father . 
Ee 


. . So the men sat down 


10). 
+ give ( Matt. 7: 11). 
have no need to go away ; give ye them to eat (Matt. 14 : 16), 
on us. And he gave heed unto them, expecting (Acts 8 : 4, 5). 
1. ‘Two hundred pennyworth . . . is not sufficient, . .. that every 
one may take a little.” (1) Large provision ; 2) Scant allow- 


ance; (3) Evident insufficiency. 
2. “What are these among so many?’’ (1) The boy’s treasure ; (2) 


The apostle’s discovery ; (3) The painful doubt. 
8, *‘ Jesus said, Make the Feople sit down.” (1) The needy people; 
& see sympathetic helper ; (3) The encouraging command ; (4) 
The final feast. 


Ill, DIVINE SUFFICIENCY. 


|. Consciously Possessed : 
He himself knew what he would do (6). 
God said unto Moses, I aM THAT I AM (Exod, 8 : 14). 
I will work, and who shall let it? (isa. 43: 13.) 
All authority hath been given unto me (Matt, 28 : 18), 
My power is made perfect in weakness (2 Cor. 12 : 9). 


i. Abundantly Exercised ; 
He distributed to them... as much as they would (11). 
The Lord is my shepherd ; I shall not want (Psa. 23 : 1). 


They did all eat, a were filled (Matt. 14 : 20). 
bs hg up... of the broken pieces, twelve baskets full (Matt. 


who giveth us richly all things to enjoy (1 Tim. 6 : 17). 
Hl, Clearly Convincing : 

This is of a truth the prophet that cometh (14). 
God will raise up unto thee a prophet . 
Art thou he that cometh? (Matt, 11 : 3. 
Sir, I perceive that thou art a prophet ag 4:19). 
This is of a truth the prophet (John 7 : 

1. “He himself knew what he a ” 
Jesus confident.—(1) Human any 7+ 
«2. “As much as they would.” 
small supply ; (3) The divine min 
3. ‘Gather up ‘the broken pieces, . 
Gather all; 
econemy. 


(1) Men donbtful ; 
(2) Divinccypetenaty. 
o great compan 

r; (4) The quple aedicloney. 
. that nothing be lost.’’ 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 
GOD AND THE NEEDY. 


He regards them equally (Job 34 : 19). 

He does not forget them (Psa. 9 : 18). 

He hears then (Psa, 69 : 33 ; Isa. 41 : 17), 
He maintains their cause (Psa. 140 : 12). 
He delivers them (Job 36:15; Psa. 35 : 10). 
He protects them (Psa. 12:5; 109 : 31). 

He exalts them (1 Sam. 2:8; Psa. 107 : 41). 
He provides for them (Psa. 68 :.10; 146 : 7). 
He regards their prayers (Psa. 102 : 17). 

He is their refuge (Psa. 14 : 6). 


LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 





2: 23 to 5: 21; 


he was John the Baptist risen from the dead. 
popularity was now at its height. 





$.—Psa.-23 : 1-6. Help from the Lord. 


. + like unto me (Deut. 18 : 15). 


(2) 
(2) The 


fl) 
(2) Waste none.—(1) Man’s wastefulness ; (2) God’s 


INTERVENING Events.—The discussion at Jerusalem did 
not remove the hosfility of the Jews. On the return to Gali- 
lee the Pharisees attacked his disciples for breaking the Sab- 
bath. John makés no mention of this period of the Galilean 
ministry. There is an interval of a year between chapters 5 
and 6. The events are recorded most chronologically in Mark 
2: 15-22; 5: 22to6: 29. Compare Matthew 
and Luke, in parallel passages. The immediate occasion of 
the withdrawal to the other side of the sea was the need of 
rest; the disciples having been sent out previously to preach, 
and now returning. Herod had heard of Jesus, and thought 
Our Lord’s 


Piace.—Near Eastern Bethsaida (Luke 9: 10), at some 
uninhabited place near a mountain, on the north-eastern 
shore of the Sea of Galilee. Thomson finds the site of the 
miracle in the plain of Butaiha, at the south-eastern angle 


where the hills come close to the shore of the lake. The 
details of the narratives oppose the traditional site, on the 
west side of the luke, 

Trau.—Immediately before the passover (v. 4), the third, © 
according to the view frequently stated in these Lesson Sur- 
roundings. Qn any view, a year before the Passion. About 
the close of March or beginning of April, A.U.C, 782,— 
A. Di 29. 

Persons.—Our Lord, his disciples, Philip and Andrew in 
particular, a great multitude, “five thousand men, beside 
women and children;” a lad with five barley loaves and two 
fishes. 

InciDENTS.—The departure to the other side of the sea; 
the great multitude follows (Mark tells that Jesus and his 
diseiples crossed by boat, but the multitude went by land, | 
round the head of the lake). Jesus goes up into the moun- 
tain with his disciples. ‘The passover is mentioned, possibly 
to account for the size of the crowd. Our Lord asks Philip 
how they can provide for them, proving him with the ques 
tion. Philip indicates how great would be the cost, Andrew 
tells of the lad with his small store of provisions, bat asks, 
“What are these among 80 many?” Jesus bids them arrange 
the people; “in ranks,” according to the other accounts, The 
green grass, which is mentioned, is an incidental mark of the 
time of year. The loaves are distributed. No mention is 
made here of breaking them, though this is implied in what 
follows. After the sufficient meal, the disciples are bidden to 
gather up the broken pieces, and twelve baskets are filled 
with what remains, The effect of the sign is then stated. 
PARALLEL PassaGes.—This is the only miracle narrated 
by all four evangelists, See Matthew 14: 13-21; Mark 6: 
31-44; Luke 9: 10-17. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verses 1, 2.—Afler these things Jesus went away to the other 
side of the sea of Galilee, which is the sea of Tiberias, And a 
great multitude followed him, because they beheld the signs which 
he did on them that were sick: The interval of time indicated 
by the expression “after these things” is dependent on the 
question as to the feast mentioned in the beginning of the 
fifth chapter. If that feast was the feast of Purim, which 
occurred in the spring, about a month before the passover, 
the intervening time was very brief. Quite probably this is 
the true view of the case. If the feast of Chapter 5 was the 
passover, there must have been an interval of nearly a year 
here. “The other side” of the sea here referred to is the 
eastern side. If we connect the beginning of this chapter 
closely with the preceding chapter, the verb “went away” 
means went away from Jerusalem. It is held by some writers, 
however, that the story lias a new starting-point here, and 
that Jesus is spoken of as having gone from some place ia 
Galilee, on the west side of the sea or lake, to the east side, 
The verb “followed” is in the imperfect tense, and means 
“were continuously following.” The people were observers 
of the miracles which Jesus performed on the way. These 
miraculous works were miracles of healing, 

Verses 3, 4.—And Jesus went up into the mountain, and there 
he sat with his disciples, Now the passover, the feast of the Jews, 
was at hand: “The mountain” may very probably mean the 
mountainous country rising from the lake. The introduce. 
tion of the statement of the fourth verse may be intended 
partly as chronological, and partly as accounting for the 
large collection of the people. The nearness of the passover 
feast would be a sufficient reason for the gathering of the 
crowd in this place. They were on the way to the feast. 

Verses 5, 6.—Jesus therefore lifting up his eyes, and seeing 
that a great multitude cometh wnto him, saith unto Philip, Whence 
are we to buy bread, that these may eat? And this he said to 
prove him: for he himself knew what he would do: In the story 
as here given Jesus himself raises the question as to the pro- 
vision of bread for the multitude. In the other Gospels he is 
represented as saying, in answer to their suggestion that he 
should send the people away to get food for themselves, “Give 
ye them to eat,” and then they are represented as suggesting 
the difficulty in the case. In the early moments of the scene 
this personal word to Philip, who was standing near him, 
may probably have been spoken by Jesus with the design 
here mentioned.—7o prore him: That is, to test his faith and 
confidence in Jesus. The writer adds the last clause as 
showing that it was only for this purpose that the question 
was asked. 

Verses 7-9.—Philip answered him, Two hundred pennyworth 
of bread is not sufficient for them, that every one may take a little, 
One of his disciples, Andrew, Simon Peter's brother, saith unto 

im, There is a lad here, which hath five barley loaves, and two 
fishes: but what are these among s0 many? The “denarius,” the 
coin here alluded to, was worth from fifteen to seventeen cents — 
of our money, and the sum indicated was, accotdingly, from 
thirty to thirty-four dollars. The sum is spoken of as « large 
one in itself, and apparently also as a large one for the dis 
ciples tq expend.—A lad: Or, as some manascripts read, 
“one lad,” a single one, and he having only the small amount 
of provision which is indicated.— Barley loaves: Bread made 






























































































































































































































































































































of barley flour was the food of the poor, The two disciples 
were equally at a loss as to the possibility of meeting the 
demand of the case. The suggestion of Andrew was in reality 








* the suggestion of Philip, only put in a somewhat different 


form. The question of Jesus might have been presented to 
Andrew as well as to Philip. P 
Varnes 10, 11.—Jesus said, Make the people sit down. Now 
there was much grass in the place. So the men sat down, in number 
about five thousand, Jesus therefore took the loaves ; and having 
given thanks, he distributed to them that were set down ; likewise 
also of the fishes as much as they would; The “men,” as distin- 
guished from the women and children, were counted. They 
reclined upon the grass by themselves, and are primarily 
thought of in the narrative. The women and children are 
_tilluded to by Matthew, but they were separated from the 
men. Mark speaks of the multitude as arranged by hun- 
dreds and by fifties in an orderly and careful arrangement. 
Jesus, as the head of the feast or the family, gave thanks as 
the meal was begun. The multiplication of the loaves took 
place apparently in connection with and as following upon 
the thanksgiving. The distribution was made by the hands 


_ of the disciples. The words “sit down” or “ were set down” 


refer here, as in other places, to a reclining for the purpose 
of partaking of food, according to the custom of the time. 
Verses 12, 13.—And when they were filled, he saith unto his 
disciples, Gather up the broken pieces which remain over, that 
nothing be lost. So they gathered them up, and filled twelve bas- 
kets with broken pieces from the five barley loaves, which remained 
over unto them that had eaten: In the story as here given, the 
disciples are bidden by Jesus to gather up the fragments. 
This command is not mentioned by the other evangelists. 
The writer would present the act of Jesus as teaching the 
disciples the lesson of the hour which he would have them 
learn, As they fulfilled his command, they gained the full 
impression of the miracle, and received the teaching which it 
was intended to cohvey in itself. The fact that there were 
twelve baskets full of the broken pieces is stated by all the 
writers of the Gospels, and is evidently regarded by them all 
as most significant. This miracle of the feeding of the five 
thousand is given in all the gospel narratives, and with har- 
mony in respect to the general character of the story and the 


most important details. In John’s narrative, it prepares the | 


way for the long discourse which is found in this chapter, 
and which relates so largely to the bread of life and the liv- 
ing bread. Godet regards the occasion as having a certain 
passover character,—Jesus feeding the multitude and dis- 
coursing upon the bread of life here in the wilderness, as he 
was, for some reason, detained from attendance upon the 
' passover feast of this year in Jerusalem. It may be regarded 
as doubtful whether this view should be accepted. As for the 
minor differences between the story as here given and as 
recorded in the other Gospels, they may be explained, in 
part or in whole, by the purpose which the different writers 
had with reference to particularity of detail or the presenta- 


* tion of all the circumstances. Jobn has evidently a further 


7 


end in telling the story than the others have. 

Verse 14.— When therefore the people saw the sign which he 
did, they said, This is of « truth the prophet that cometh into the 
world: John views the miracle in its character as a sign; 
that is, as proving that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God. 
Tt was for this purpose, as the primary purpose, that he tells 
the story of it. The impression which it made upon the peo- 
ple is that of which he would speak. The same impression, 
only in a deeper and more emphatic way, was made upon the 
disciples who were present. The miracle was to them an 
additional sign or proof, following upon those which they 
had seen before, and it carried to their minds its new and 
added evidence. With a new solemnity and joyful confidence 
they must have said to themselves, “This is of a truth the 
Christ.” The impression on the minds of the disciples was a 
lasting one. That upon the minds of many among the multi- 

- tude died away and was lost. The sign was widely different 
in its relation to the inward life of the one class and the other. 
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THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


The theater on which the events of Christ’s life were trans- 
deied, was, to a great extent, within sight of the little Sea 
of Tiberias, or of the hills by which it is girdled round. 

Our Lord had sent out the twelve on their first missionary 
cireuit, to prepare the way for his following them, and was 
Waiting their return in Capernaum, “his own city,” the very 
site of which is now a question; some thinking it represented 
by Tel Ham, on the shore near the north-western cornet of 
the lake,—if one may speak so, where there are no corners,— 
others regarding Tel Minieb, some miles to the south of Tel 
Ham, bat also on the shore, as the spot where the once proud 
little “city” stood. If Tel Ham were the place, there are 
still carved stones lying thick among the thistles and rank 
growths, some of them, if they had tongues, able, perhaps, to 
tell of the presence of the Saviour in his daily life, where all 
is now so silent. If Tel Minyeh, the soft sward has to be 
opened to find, deep below it, the wreck of a once well-built 
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towh.’ But there is a narrow path round the face of the low, 
rocky cape, to the north of the sweet bend of undulating 
green, once covered with streets, and bright then, as now, with 
a copious brook ; and along this path Christ must often have 
passed, for there is no other way towards the north near the 
shore. 

While waiting, we may be sure Jesus was not idle; for his 
whole being was filled with a lofty enthusiasm for humanity 
that knew no thought but “continually doing good.” At last 
the apostles returned, full of joyful excitement, and anxious 
to talk over, with their Master, “ what things they had done.” 

But their joy was tempered by a great sorrow; for with 
them came the news that the headsman’s sword had at last 
closed the lips of John the Baptist,—slain to please a revenge- 
ful woman. Yet it was impossible to get the quiet so de- 
sirable at such a time, for “there were many coming and 
going” into the open house, or from it; for people walk in 
and out of the open doors of the East without invitation, and 
would especially do so when a rabbi like Christ, was to be seen 
or heard, and the Master and his disciples had “no leisure so 
much as to eat.” It was resolved, therefore, to withdraw in 
“the boat,”—perhaps’ one specially assigned to Christ’s use 
by Peter, or James, or John,—to a lonely place at the head 
of the lake, on the other—eastern—side, 

The line of bluffs, if I may call them so, which stretches 
like a wall along the east of the lake, opens at the north of 
the lake into a green valley, sloping upward as it bends round 
to the site of Bethsaida Julias,—in Christ’s day a little town in 
the dominion of Philip Herod, where his tomb stood, built 
by himself during his lifetime. To this spot, quiet then, it 
would seem, as it is now, though the boats carrying wood and 
other freight over the lake left or came to land at the low shore 
of the valley, Jesus and the twelve passed over. So near the 
head of the lake, the sail from one side to the other was only one 
of four or five miles; and, the departare of the great wonder- 
worker having been seen, numbers of people, crowding every 
available boat, followed him, while others, who could not get 
across by water, hurried after him by land, crossing the Jor- 
dan above the marshes through which it enters the lake, and 
thus coming round to the Bethsaida glen, making, with those 
who had come in boats, a great multitude of about five thou- 
sand men, besides women and children. 

Jesus had come for quiet, so seldom granted him, and now, 
seeing that, in their temporary fervor, excited by his wonder- 
ful miracles of healing, far more than by homage to the truths 
he taught, the people had brought large numbers of sick to 
be restored by him, he “ had compassion on them, and healed 
all who had need of cure.” But there -were higher wants 
than those of the body. Looking on the great multitude, his 
soul was moved for them, “because they were as sheep not 
having a shepherd; ” for the rabbis, their religious teachers, 
fed them at best on mere husks of casuistry, or quibbles and 
words, leaving their minds and hearts untouched by any 
spiritual light or heat. Going up the slope, therefore, he sat 
down, surrounded by his disciples, and spoke to the great 
throng below “of the kingdom of God,” “teaching them 
many things.” 

Their eagerness to follow him had given him pleasure ; for 
he was a man, like ourselves, and he let them see, not only 
by his healing the sick, ‘but by his looks and bearing and 
words, that he welcomed them. And all this disposed them 
kindly to him, so that they stood listening to his discourse tiki 
the day began to wear away. But now, as it drew towards 
evening, thinking of their distance from home, and of the 
long fast they would have, at best, before they got back, the 
disciples came to Christ, suggesting that it seemed time to 
send them away, as there was no food to give them, and many 
of them had come from quite a distance. 

To their astonishment, however, he told them to give the 
people food before they left. ‘“‘ How can we ?” said they. “ Two 

hundred pennyworth ”—equal, in our money, to over thirty- 
four dollars—“ of bread is not enough for them, that every 
one may take a little.” Andrew, thinking, perhaps, to make 
the hopelessness of the proposal still clearer, presently added 
that a lad present had with him five of the flat, round 
“Jouves” of barley meal eaten by the poor, and two fishes,— 
very possibly the small perch caught in great numbers on the 
edge of the lake. “But what,” said he, “are these among so 
many?” 

“Make the people sit down,” was thé only reply. And 
this was presently done, companies of about fifty each taking 
their places on the grass, which was plenfiful in that spot. 
And now, taking the loaves, and having given thanks, look- 
ing up to heaven, he broke them, and handed a continuous 
succession of pieces to the disciples, to set before the multi- 
tude, following this by doing the same with the two fishes. 
The Gospel atids, “And they did all eat, and were filled,”*the 
crowds wondering at the amazing “sign” of his having come 
from God which so great a miracle presented, and whispering 
to each other, “Of a truth, this is the prophet that cometh 
into the world ;” for the Jews expected some one of the old 
prophets to reappear as the herald of the Messiah, to whom 
they looked forward to raise their fallen nation once more to 





political power and gory. What impressed them, perhaps, 
more than all, was-that not only had they all eaten till they 
















five poor, thin, cake-like “loaves” and the two fishes had 
been at first. whe : 

Every Jew carried with him a wallet, or “ basket,” for his 
food, to secure its being levitically “clean,” which it could 
only be if he knew the materials of which it was made up, 
and the person by whom it had been prepared. Nothing that 
a Samaritan or heathen had touched, for example, could be 
eaten by him; nor could he taste even a grape which had 
grown on heatheh or Samaritan soil, lest some dust of such 
unholy ground should be on it. Into these baskets, or wal- 
lets, they were told to collect the fragments of bread and fish 
that remained-over; and, on their doing so, it was found that 
no fewer than twelve “ baskets” were filled with the broken 
pieces. f 

Yet, so hard is it to impress religious truth on the heart by 
the most striking display of external evidence of the speaker's 
divine commission, that within a few hours, we may say, after 
this stupendous miracle, the crowd was so offended at Christ’s 
words, in his discourse at Capernaum, that his popularity 
became forthwith a thing of the past, and many even of his 
professed disciples forsook him permanently, 
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BREAD ENOUGH, AND TO SPARE. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


“After these things.” What things? Those recorded in 
the fifth chapter as having occurred in Jerusalem.. There 
must, therefore, be inserted before this narrative a journey 
from Jerusalem to Galilee; and, if the preceding incidents 
took place, as is probable, at the feast of Purim, several’ 
weeks had passed in Galilee, Our narrative omits also our 
Lord’s reasons for this retirements to the eastern shores of 
the lake. John’s attention is fixed on the significance of the 
miracle, as developed in the subsequent discourse on the 
bread of life, to which it gave occasion, and on its impor- 
tance as a turning-point in the people’s estimate of Jesus, to 
whom they at first clung with enthusiastic hope, and from 
whom they departed when the miracle was followed by his 
“hard sayings” founded on it. 

The double name for the lake is an indication that this 
gospel was not addressed to Jews familiar with the scene. 
Its readers were more likely to have known the name of 
Tiberias than the other. Verse 2 describes vividly not 
merely the circumstances of that one time, but the habitual 
environment at that period,—a throng of eager gazers, drawn 
by curiosity more than by any deeper feelings, who pressed 
on Jesus, regardless of delicacy or of his need for repose and 
privacy. Part of the reason for crossing the lake was to 
avoid these intrusive sight-seers, but they came hurrying 
after, making their way on foot round the head of the ses, 
and destroying the seclusion needed both by him and by the 
disciples, who had just come back from their trial mission. 
They had found some quiet spot on the hillside, and there 
“he sat with his disciples,” glad of this breathing-time. 
The note of time, in verse 4, explains the crowd, and may 
also hint at the spiritual significance of the feast, which was 
a truer passover than that in Jerusalem. 

The first point to observe is Christ’s cheerful giving up of* 
repose and quick sympathetic foresight of men’s needs, No 
impatience disturbs his calm as the vulgar crowd come flock- 
ing towards him. He surrenders the prospect of quiet without 
a sigh, beiag ever ready to “please not himself,” and finding 
his meat in doing the Father’s will. Before the mob is at his 
side, he thinks for them of a want which they had not thought 
of. They were not hungry yet, and had aot troubled them- 
selves about food. But he cared for the careless, His heart 
foresaw their need, and already knew what he would do to 
supply it. So is it ever. Before we call, he answers, and 
prepares to supply necessities as yet unfelt. 

The next point is the question asked by conscious power 
and answeréd by practical common sense. In the Synoptics, 
the question of how to get provision is discussed first among 
the apostles privately at the close of the day. John not only 
makes it originate with Jesus, but times it before the people 
had arrived, It does not seem unreasonable to suppose that 
the difference in the times is the key that harmonizes the 
accounts. The question suggested by Jesus to Philip alone, 
and answered by him only, worked in the latter’s mind all 
day; andywhen the evening came on, his answer is again 
quoted by the disciples. John will then have fused into one 
the two conversations at the beginning and end of the day. 
The question was “to prove” Philip; that is, to see whether 
he had so grasped Christ’s power as to ansWer, “ We need not 
buy, for thou canst supply.” Does not Christ.do with us thus 
still? He takes us, as it were, into his confidence, with 
interrogations that try us, whether we can rise above the 
level of visible resources, and believe in his unseen power. 

Philip is always strong in his appreciation of what he can 
see, When Nathanael said to him, “Can any good thing 
come out of Nazareth?” all he had.to say was, “Come and 
see,”—the best answer he could have made, but not the less 
characteristic. He broke in upon the sacred words in the 





upper room with, “Show us the Father.” So here he sticks 
























rough ‘and ready calculation, } 

know, that some thirty-five dollars might get ‘a mouthful 
apiece for them. He was a man of figures, and believed in 
statistics, and, like some other folk of that sort, he left out 
one small factor in his calculation,—namely, Jesus Christ. 
When we have to deal with Christ’s workings—and when 
have we not?—the audacity of a faith that expects great 
things, though there is nothing’ visible on which to build, 
is wiser and more “ practical” than the common sense that 
creeps along the low levels of “fact,” and does not see the one 
all-important fact that we have a divine helper at our sides. 

Then comes the exhibition of the poor resources of the dis- 
ciples. Philip and Andrew were fellow-townsmen, and appear 
together (John 1: 44; 12: 22). Note how the greater per- 
sonality of Peter overshadows his brother, who is known to 
the readers rather by Bis velasiagshlp than for himself. 
Barley-loaves were the poor man’s food, and one loaf per 
thousand was little. Two small fishes were still more ludi- 
crously disproportionate to the case. The disciples’ own stores 
seem to have been empty, and they would probably have been 
hungry though no crowd had eome. Would Jesns have 
wrought a miracle to feed himself? Christ’s preparation 
for making our poor resources adequate is to drive home the 
consciousness of their insufficiency. When we have gone 
down into the depths of our own impotence, and seen that 
the work we have to do is far too great for our own strength, 
which is weakness, we are fit to receive his with rejoicing 
and overcoming might. We must be emptied of self if we 
are to be filled with God. ’ 

The next point is the seating of the hungry multitude. 
“Make the men sit down” was a test for both disciples and 
crowd, It would kindle wonder and expectation, and 
neither would have obeyed, unless some faint germ of faith, 
at least in his power to spread a table even there, had been 
quickened in them. At most, they anticipated food, and the 
measure of their expectation was the measure of his gift. A 
rudimentary trust brought corporeal blessings. It impelled 
to obedience, and obedience was rewarded according to its 
impulse and their need. John remembers still, after all 
these years, the flush of the spring grass on which the ranks 
of wondering, waiting people sat by the quiet lake. “Jesus 
therefore took the loaves.” That is one of John’s significant 
“therefores.” If we sit down as he bids us, our mouths, will 
not long be empty. If we do what he tells us to do, we shall 
get the food which we need. Our business is to obey and 
wait patiently in confidence; and his is to open his hand, 
When we are seated, and let the mercy drop on us, “ Trust 
in the Lord, and do good ; .. . verily, thou shalt be fed.” 

Next comes the miracle itself. Two points only are 
noticed,—the thanksgiving and the distribution. According 
to the reading of the Revised Version, no mention is made of 
the disciples’ agency as the almoners of Christ’s gift, but his 
solitary figure fills the canvas. His tone or expression must 
have made that*thanksgiving memorable, for, in verse 23, 
the place is referred to as “where they did eat bread after 
that the Lord had given thanks.” The manner of the miracle 
and the point at which the multiplication occurred, are left 
obscure. But that allusion in verse 23 seems to imply that 
it took effect at the moment of the prayer, which John calls 
“thanks” and the synoptics “ blessing.” 

What are the lessons of the “sign”? It teaches Christ’s 
care for all forms of human want. It reveals his continuous 
working as sustainer of physical life. In the miracle, some 
of the links ordinarily present in the chain which binds 
physical results to the divine will were absent, but their 
absence or presence does not affect the reality of the connec- 
tion between the staple from which it hangs and the last visi- 
ble effect. The cause of all physical phenomena is the will 
of God, and that will works in and through Jesus Christ, in 
whom is life, and without whom nothing created subsists. 
He is sustainer as well as creator. He holds the stars in his 
hand, and he opens his hand, with the print of the nail in it, 
and satisfies the desires of every living thing. 

But the great lesson of the miracle is that which our Lord 
himself drew from it, in the following discourse on the bread 
of life, which we have to study in our next lesson, and may 
therefore leave for the present. 

The result of the miracle is next presented in two ways,— 
the abundance left over, and the people’s excitement. As to 
the former, note that the “broken pieces” are not the crumbs 
that littered the grass after the feast was over, but the pieces 
broken for distribution. John alone records that Christ com- 
manded the gathering. He thereby tanght economy in the 
use and storing of his gifts, and bade the disciple recognize 
that dependence on his miraculous power does not absolve 
from the exercise of ordinary prudence. 

But if we regard the whole incident in that symbolic aspect 
in which he himself presents it in the subsequent discourse, 
this abuadant overplus and the care taken of it are fruitful of 
instruction. Men, women, and children, all found enough in 
the bread from his hands. The world scoffs at the barley- 
bread which Jesus gives, which seems coarse to palates 
spoiled by the world’s confectionery ; but it gives life to the 
eaters. If any man wants dainties that will tickle his diseased 











‘he will have to go soled for them; 
tb cern vs aba aatin let him go to Jesus, 
who is “human nature's daily food.” 

But not only was there enough for each, but the twelve 
baskets were filled—one carried by each apostle, probably— 
with the food that had been prepared, and was not needed. 
“The gift doth stretch itself as’tis received.” Other goods 
and possessions perish with using, but this increases with use. 
The more one eats, the more there is for him to eat. All the 
world may live on it forever, and there will be more at the 
end than at the beginning. In Christ's gift of the bread of 
life there is always a certain unappropriated overplus, a 
quality of infinity of resource, which surpasses our present 
power of reception, and encourages us to hope for larger 
possession when our faith is enlarged. That unrealized pos- 
sible attainment is not to be left unheeded, but to be gath- 
ered up in the baskets of our growing faith, our more ardent 
desire and more lowly obedience, that it may be food for to- 
morrow, when we are able to make it our own. The unwon 
treasures of his grace should stimulate endless hope, aspira- 
tion, and effort. To-morrow shall be as this day, and much 
more abundant. That hope is folly, and worse, if, cherished 
in regard to any life but a Christian life. Not to cherish it 
in regard to the Christian life is to fall beneath our privi- 
leges and to lose the unused abundance prepared for us by 
the Master of the feast. 

The effect of the miracle on the crowd was simply to work 
them into an unwholesome fever of carnal Messianic hopes. 
How true to human natare their exclamation is! “A prophet 
that can give bread,—that is the sort of prophet for us. We 
can understand that kind of Messiah. The Samaritan heretic 
hoped for a Méssiah who would teach all things. We do not 
care for teaching; give us loaves,” Alas! the crowd, has not 
got much farther than this even now. They had much rather 
have some one who would find them bread withont working 
for it, than one who would bring God’s love and grace to 
them. Show them how to make‘money, or put them in the 
way of increased material comfort or prosperity, and they 
will hail you as a man of men, and build a monument to you 
when you die. But how many of us have no reverence for 
Jesus because we do not care for the gifts he has to bringi 


Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 
FIVE THOUSAND FED ON FIVE LOAVES. 


It is not necessary to discuss the likelihood of these thon- 
sands being fed in this way, when vaster multitudes have been 
fed, ever since the creation, by processes slower, it is true, but 
as difficult. 

Christ shows himself to be in the line of the older prophets, 
who, by manna, a fountain of oi], multiplied meal, and setting 
twenty thin cakes before one hundred men, have been doing 
this all along the line of their ministry. 

It was like God to make an extra plenty ; there was more 
after the five thousand eaters ceased than there was at first. 
We can make a little go far with Christ's help. 

There were many ends to be served by this multiplied bread. 
He had compassion on the people, and wanted to fill their 
faintness. He wanted to co-operate with that small boy. It 
was a great thing for him to be taken into partnership with 
Jesus. Wonder what became of him. Was he a far-seeing 
provider, or did he look out only for hisown stomach? Jesus 
wished the disciples to co-operate in feeding the hungry, to 
get them used to doing good. He wished to show them | 
that their duty was not measured by their ability, but by 
their ability plus his. He wished to teach the disciples to 
trust him, and depend on him for more than meat that per- 
isheth, He wished that the people who came to him, because 
they saw the miracles he did on them that were diseased, to 
also recognize that he was that prophet, the Messiah that 
should come into the world. And in this he was not dis- 
appointed. , 

It seems to me that he wished to teach all men the proper 
etiquette when sitting down to a God-given meal. Look up 
to heaven, and give thanks. 


University Park, Colo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


A greut multitude followed him, because they beheld the signs 
which he did on them that were sick (v. 2). There will always 
be a crowd ready to follow one who gives health to the sick 
or wealth tothe poor. If health of body or fulness of riches 
were assured to every follower of Jesus, Jesus could carry the 
world with him as his followere—to that extent. But he who 
would be a follower of Jesus must be willing to accept sick- 
ness and poverty as better than health and wealth—when his 
Master so decides. Jesus wrought miracles of healing only 
as “signs” of his divine mission. Sach signs may be looked 





for when they are needed to prove the right of Jesus to rule 





the heart; but they cannot be demanded as a reward for one’s 
prayerful asking, and there is no promise that they shall be 
granted in every case of need and longing. 

Jesus... saith wnto Philip, Whence are we to buy bread, that 
these may eat? And this he said to prove him: for he himse'f 
knew what he wowld do (vs, 5, 6). A question often brings us 
to face a duty or a danger which might otherwise be lost sight 
of. Many a question which seems thrust before our perplexed 
or anxious minds, as this question of our Lord rose up before 
Philip, comes as a test of our faith and of our fidelity. Qught 
I to neglect this opportunity? Is it safe for me to yield to 
this request ?. Can God help me now? Will God fail me in 
this emergency ? Such questions as these have another value 
than as a means of eliciting information. It is their testing 
power which gives them their peculiar force. 

There is a lad here, which hath five barley loaves, and two fishes : 
but what are these among so many? ... Jesus therefore took the 
loaves ; and having given thanks, he distributed to them that were 
set down ; likewise also of the fishes as much as they would (va, 
9-11). It is right for us to put all that we have at the service 
of Christ, even though our entire possessions seem utterly 
insufficient for the work before us. When we have done this, 
we need God's special blessing to make our possessions effeo- 
tive; but until we have done this, we have no right to expect 
that blessing. In this instance, Jesus took all the bread and 
all the fish he could find at hand before he sought God's’ 
blessing in his attempt to supply the needs of the hungry 
multitude, “Then it was that he asked God to multiply the 
consecrated gift. We have no right to ask God to increase 
our scanty store so long as we withhold any portion of that 
store from God's service. Yet there are so many who say if 
they were rich they would give—of their surplas; but with 
80 few loaves and so few fishes they will spread their own 
table and sit down at it. 

And having gigen thanks (v.11). It was. not a prayer for 
more, but thanks for what there was, that Jesus offered when 
he took in hand the scanty portion of bread for the supply 
of ahungry multitude. Here is an example for all of us! It 
is very easy to give thanks after dinner, in the sight of what 
is left over; but it is not so easy to give thanks beforehand, 
with not enough before the eyes to satisfy the first cravings 
of hunger. But our Lord’s way is the pattern for us. When 
we come before God, let us proffer no new petition until we 
have thought of something td be thankful for, and have given 
thanks for that. Then it will be becoming in us to ask afresh . 
blessing expectantly. 

Gather wp the broken pieces which remain over, that nothing be 
lost (v. 12), Carefulness and frugality are consistent with 
large-heartedness and open-handedness. He who would give 
freely of his possessions ought not to give wastefully, He who 
is not faithful in that which is least is not likely to be faithful 
in that which is greatest. In home life, in business, in reli- 
gious work, the fragments are to be cared for as an essential 
portion of the treasure in use; and wise beneficence will 
never scatter good things recklessly. There‘is need of more 
attention than we are accustomed to give to the broken 
pieces in our daily distributions for the help and comfort of 
others, It is not so much the large items, as the little ones, 
that deplete our ordinary income. 

Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SOHAUFFLER, D.D. 


Tf last week’s lesson was hard, this one is easy. The mira- 
| cle of the feeding of the five thousand made a deeper impres- 
sion on the people than almost any other that the Master 
wrought. In dealing with the story, call attention first to 

The multitude. There were many of them, and they were 
faint and in need of food; but where to get food for them in 
that: place was a difficult question. To the eyes of the dis- 
ciples this was an impossible task. Two hundred pennyworth 
of bread was not enough to give each one of them a little, 
Now, two hundred pennyworth of bread was equivalent to 
two hundred days’ wages, and that was a large sum for men 
like the aposties, It really seemed to the disciples that the 
question of feeding those masses of people was one that could 
not be solved. 

Now look at the supply. There was a lad there who had 
with him five loaves of bread and two small fishes, One 
hungry man could easily have made way with all that sup- 
ply, and yet here were five thousand men waiting for their 
supper. The relation between those loaves and that crowd 
was almost enough to provoke laughter. But the boy seemed 
willing to give all that he had, and let the Master make such 
use of it as he thought best; so the bread was brought to 
Jesus, and the crowd were made to sit down on the gram, 
Now they are all seated, and their curious and anxious eyes 
are turned toward Him who is the center of the assembly, 
Look at him yourself; for presently he is going to work ia 
wondrous fashion. 

Now I see the Master take the bread, and look up to heaven 
and give thanks. Then he begins to break it, and give to his 
disciples. But, wonder of wonders, as he gives, the bread 





grows no less; aud the suppiy holds out till the last person 
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the mind as well as the body can hunger. 
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has had all that he wants, and is satisfied. Fish, too, in like 
abundance follows ; so that they had not only that which was 
necessary, but something of Juxury as well. 

Now all have finished. Then the Master commands that 
the fragments be all gathered, that nothing be lost; and 
when the disciples have carried out this command, lo, they 
have more than they had when they began. 

The result of all this was that the people began to believe 
that Jesus was “that prophet.” Morethan this, They were 
20 filled with enthusiasm that they wanted to take him by 
force and make him declare himself king. This he refused 
to do; for it was not for anything like this that he came to 
this world. | 

Having called attention to the way in which Jesus sup- 
plied the physical wants of the multitude, let the teacher go 
on to talk of other wants of men. We have appetite for food, 
and God has given us the means of supplying that want. But 
What do all the 
countless questions of children mean if they do not show that 
the mind is hungering for something? Do wescdld a hungry 
child if he asks for bread? Then why should we lose patience 
with a child because he is trying to satisfy his mental hunger- 
by .asking questions? Now, to offer an inquisitive child— 
that is, a child with mental hunger—bread, is to offer it that 
which does not meet the case. The mind hungers for 


‘knowledge. 


But God has provided for the wants of the mind. Schools 
and colleges might be called intellectual restaurants, where 
the minds of the scholars are fed and satisfied. But not all 
kinds of food are wholesome for the body, and, in the same 
way, not all literature is wholesome for the mind. Many of 
our scholars are poisoning their minds with bad reading. 
Let the teacher make a strong point here, and show the evil 
of thus abusing the mental powers, which are of more value 
than the physical. 

We have one more department of our natures, however, 
which also has its appetites, and that is.the spiritual. That 
craves many things. Yet there are people whose bodies are 
well cared for, and whose minds are fully stored, whose spir- 
itual natures are starving. This is a sad fact, which every 
teacher and preacher knows only too well. But the spiritual 
is higher than the intellectual, just as the intellectual is 
higher than the physical. And is there food provided by 
God for the two former, and not! for the latter? Nay, there 
is provision for all. The Master himself said that he was 
the living bread that came down from heaven; and by that 
he meant that in him there was provision for the spiritual 
nature of man. He satisfies the craving for pardon, and the 
longing for a better life. He it is who has revealed to us the 
truths of the life that is to come, and who has opened the way 
to that which is of eternal value to the soul. 

Many of the people whom Jesus fed that day were satisfied 
with that which ministered to their bodily wants, and went 
away without soul-food. This caused the Master great grief; 
for he knew that they had taken the lower and rejected the 
higher. So many in all our schools are working for bodily 
food, and slaving in schools for mental food, but are putting 
forth no effort for the nourishment of their souls. “ Labor 
not for the meat which perisheth,” Jesus said, “ but for that 
meat which endureth unto everlasting life.’ And so, if he 
were to stand on the superintendent's platform to-day, he 
would say the same. Would there be any scholars who would 
heed his exhortation? Would you be one of them? Or 
would you be like the careless people on that lake shore, 
who turned away from him. and went back to their homes 
spiritually starving? 

New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 
“After These Things.”—So our lesson begins to-day. Of 
what did we learn last week? At what feast time was 
Jesus in Jerusalem when he cured the man who had been 


helpless nearly forty years? In this lesson we read, “The 


passover, the feast of the Jews, was at hand.” So we know 
that nearly a year had passed since then. In that year Jesus 
had been busy. He had chosen his twelve disciples, and had 
sent them out teaching and working in his name. John the 
Baptist was dead, and his disciples, in their sorrow, came and 
told Jesus. Who was the king who was angry at John’s 
preaching? How was Herod persuaded to send for John in 
prison, and order that he should be beheaded? Jesus had 
been going about every day doing good and teaching; for, 
though the Jews hated him, the common people heard him 
gladly; and so many were coming and going that they had 
not even time toveat. 

Over the Sea.—Jesus knew that his disciples were tired, as 
he must have been, and he said to them, “Come ye apart, 
and rest awhile. Jesus knew then, as he does mow, every 
heartache, every weary head, every busy hand, and how rest- 
ful a quiet place would be tohim and to the twelve. “ They 
started to go in a boat across the Sea of Galilee to a country 
mear a mountain, along the northern coast of the sea (use map). 
As the boat moved over the water, people on the shore were 


watching; dite seins wha moltitude followed him, 
because they saw his miracles which he did.” Matthew tells 
us that crowds ran along on the shore around the lake from 
different towns, more and more people joining the crowd as 
they ran. 

A Great Company.—J esus and his disciples landed, and sat 
down on a mountain-side, a great open plain just aroand and 
below them, Jesus looked up, and saw the multitude. Was 
he troubled and impatient, or did he look disappointed that 
their rest was disturbed? Luke says he welcomed them, and 
taught them of the kingdom of God, and healed those who 
needed healing; and so the busy day wore away. The disci- 
ples, no doubt, looked at the long shadows on the grass in the 
afternoon sunshine, and whispered to one another, How late 
it is growing, and all these people far from home! They 
must be as hungry as we are, The disciples came to Jesus, 
and asked him to send the people away, so that they might 
buy food in the towns and villages around. 

Jesus had Compassion.—He looked with pity on the hungry 
crowd, then at Philip, whose home was in a near town, and 
asked him, “ Where shall we buy bread, that these may eat?” 
Philip thought how much bread it would take, and how little 
money they had. He answered, “Two hundred pennyworth 
of bread is not sufficient for them, that every one may take a 
little.” Jesus said to them, “Give ye them to eat.” He 
wanted his disciples to feel the compassion he felt for the 
hungry, just'as he wants us now to pity and help and trust 
in him for power to relieve the needy. Jesus was proving, 
trying his disciples. He never commands us to do what is 
impossible, but for a hard duty he will open the way for a 
willing spirit to perform it. Jesus knew what he was going 
to do; he knew each one in the crowd, his home, his need, 
why he had followed him, and was ready to give such a 
proof of love and care, and the world such a lesson of soul- 
feeding, that, of all the miracles of his life, before his resur- 
rection, this is the only one we find given in all the four 
Gospels, 

A Litile Lad.—While the Okra wondered, Andrew said, 
“There is a lad here, which hath five barley loaves, and two 
fishes.” Andrew thought of the little food, as Philip did of 
their little money, for he asked, “ But what are these among 
so many?” Not even the boy’s name, or his age, or where 
he lived, is told us. Perhaps his mother’s hands provided 
the little brown barley cakes and the fish, that he might go 
and see Jesus; but he little knew how he was to be blessed, 
and how the story should live on forever. 

On the Green Grass.— Make the men sit down,” said 
Jesus, All things are done in order where Jesus presides. 
The five thousand men sat in squares, in rows by fifties and 
hundreds, so they could be waited on, and each one be reached. 
They were all quiet and obedient, no clamoring for place, but 
five thousand were seated and looking towards Jesus. Were 
they all men? Besides them were women and children,—for 
the lad who brought some food was not the oly boy in the 
company. Jesus took in his hands the loaves, small and 
brown; he gave thanks to God, the giver of all food; he 
broke the bread and fish, handed to his disciples, and they 
to the multitude. All had enough, “as much as they would.” 
Not one overlooked or neglected, not one left to go away 
hungry. 

The Fragments.—Some food broken and multiplied by the 
Master’s hands was left untasted.. How plentiful is Jesus’ 
love and mercy, never exhausted! Not a few morsels or 
scanty crumbs after the feast, but portions of the blessed 
supply remained, and Jesus told his disciples, “Gather 
up the fragments, that nothing be lost.” Is it his will that 
the bread or food God has made to grow in plenty should be 
wasted? The disciples obeyed. Each brought the basket 
he used in his journeys; they gathered the broken pieces, 
and twelve baskets were filled. How much more was that 
than they had at the beginning? Are any of God’s other 
blessings besides food ever wasted? Should time be used for 
him? How about money and every good gift he sends? 

All from God.—The people who heard Jesus’ words, who 
saw his merciful cures of the sufféring, who tasted the food 
he supplied, knew that no man could do all these things, 
John tells us that they said, “This is of a truth that Prophet 
that should come into the world.” They were sure it was all 
from God,—the compassion he showed as he taught and 
healed, the gracious kindness as he fed them. Is there any 
example for us ip the crowd so eager to hear the words of 
Jesus? What from the little lad? What from the disciples? 

This is a lesson which may be made graphic by the use of 
pictures or the blackboard. A correct Bible picture shown 
as’you describe the groups, in their gay-colored robes, reclin- 
ing on the green grass, can give a vivid idea of the scene. If 
the blackboard is used, a diagram can be made of the sea>the 
boat, the crowds; then the outline of a hill or mountain, 
and, on the spreading plain, squares, with rows of dots or 
lines to represent the five thousand men seated, and the 
women and children in similar rows, but apart from the men, 
as was the custom. If an object-lesson would be more helpful 
to describe the loaves and fishes, it is well to cut out of card- 





board, and color suitably, two small fish, and five circular or 
oval pieces of brown paper to represent the barley-loaves, 
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This may be done without any lack of reverent thought in 
the children’s minds, as there surely might be to unroll a 
paper, and exhibit two dried herring and five Graham 
crackers, as somebody long ago suggested. 

Louisville, Ky. 
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A POPULAR MIRACLE. 





EPARTURE. 
TH E ISCUSSION. 
ISTRIBUTION. 


CISION. 





¢ “Ye shall see greater things than these.” 








GOD’S MERCIES. 4 





TIMELY. “The Lord will provide.” 
BOUNTIFUL. “They were filled.” 
EXACT. “Gather up the fragments.” 





FEAR YE NOT THEREFORE. 
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HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


* Guide me, O thou great Jehovah.” 

** The Lord will provide.” 

** Begone, unbelief, my Saviour is near.” 
“The half was never told.” 

** Come, great Deliverer, come.” 

“* My Father is rich in houses and lands,” 
** Rescue the perishing.” 

“The Lord’s my shepherd, I’l] not want.” 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL. D., F.R.3., 
CANON OF DURHAM. 


“Frve Bartey Loaves, anp Two Smart FisHeEs,”— 
These had been brought by a fisher lad, perhaps a former 
attendant ppon Andrew when a fisherman, and who had 
come up from the boat, carrying the provision for the party. 
The loaves of barley show the poverty of the fare of our 
Lord and his disciples. Barley bread was the poorest, and 
only the very poor used it without a mixture of wheat or rye. 
The Mishna observes that, while all other meat offerings were 
of wheat, that of the woman accused of adultery was to be of 
barley; for, as her deed is that of animals, so her offering is 
also of the food of animals. Fish was a staple article of food in 
the neighborhood of the lake of Galilee, as it is to this day, 
though rarely used by the Jews elsewhere, and never by the 
Arabs, It would be strange if it were not the staple diet, for 
fishes abound in that small piece of water as perhaps nowhere 
else in the world. The warmth and purity of the water, its 
great depth, and the quantity of aquatic vegetation, account 
for this. But the one word rendered “small fishes” really 
means something eaten with bread as a savory relish, as sar- 
dines, caviare, or pickled herfings are in various countries of 
Europe and America. One of the industries of Tiberias to 
this day is the pickling and drying of the fish caught in the 
lake, It doubtless was so of old, and the fishes carried by 


est use as arelish, All these little touches, peculiar to the 
Gospel of John, are strong evidences of its authorship by one 
thoroughly conversant with Galilee and its people, as only a 
native or resident of the lake could be. 

The College, Durham, England, 
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BY THE REV. WILLIAM EWING. 
Tue Sea or Trserias —Tiberias, as the chief city on the 





lake, had then already given it the name which clings to it 
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this lad would be like the salt herrings which our very poor- ~ 
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stills Frtia the tigiot's uabueiauinne joe: iaiane 
‘ “Sea of Galilee,” but only “Sea of Tiberias.” This ‘is to be 
accounted for by the fact that while every other city around 
the lake has utterly 80 that not even the site of 
one can now be identified with certainty, Tiberias remains,— 
the only place of importance in the district, with a long his- 
tory, in which it has played no inconsiderable part. The 
ship in which the Saviour went could easily be followed along 
the northern shore; and, for those who were swift of foot, it 
would not be difficult to outrun the little craft. The distance 
from any of the cities on that shore to the district whither 
Christ went could not be much over two hours,—an easy 
journey, traveling by daylight. 

Barury Loaves.—Barley bread is not held in much esti- 
mation in this country. In the towns it is hardly ever seen, 
barley being the food of horses, In the peasant villages, how- 
ever, it forms the chief article of diet, Wheaten breadis far 
too expensive for the poor tillers of the soil; but they main- 
tain that barley bread is much more strengthening,—that one 
who eats this will hold outin the field or on a journey much 
longer than one who eats finer bread. 

“GATHER UP, ... THAT NotHING BE Lost,”—This was for 
these Orientals a most important lesson in thrift. The poor 
are proverbially thriftless everywhere; but nothing could 
exceed the lavish wastefulness of the poor Oriental when a 
moment of good fortune has filled his hands with plenty. 
He absolutely takes no thought for the morrow, and, if re- 
minded of the coming day, will calmly reply, “The Lord 
will provide.” 

“Tur Men Sat Down.”—“The women and children” 
are separated from the men in all Eastern assemblies. Only 
the other day I looked into the Greek Catholic Church here, 
and found men busy railing off a part forthe women. In 
Jewish synagogues women have no place, but quarters are 
prepared for them with casements opening into the syna- 
gogues, where pious women, if so disposed, may fo'low the 
service. Into the Moslem mosk they do notenter. Recently 
I asked an Arab chief in the Jordan valley what was the 
strength of his tribe, He answered, so many thousand men. 
I wanted to know the number of souls, and again he replied 
so many thousand: men, and women and children about so 
many. 

Tiberias, Palestine, 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY PROFESSOR AMOS R. WELLS. 
FOR THE TEACHER. 


For review, the superintendent’s questions of last week 
may be used. 

1; Inrerventne History.—How long an interval between 
this and the last lesson? (John 6:4) #What are some 
of the principal events of the year? (Luke 4: 16-30; 6: 
13-16; + Matt. 5, 6, 7; Luke 7: 11-17; 7: 18-35; Matt. 13: 
1-58; Luke 8: 41-56; Matt. 10: 1-42; 14:6-12.) Why does 
John omit this history? { 

2. A Rest (vs. 1-4).—What things were freshest in the 
disciples’ minds? (Mark 6; 7, 30, 17-29.) Why had Jesus 
left the western side of the sea? (Mark 6: 31,32.) When 
should a Christian rest? (Gen, 2:2; Lev. 256: 3,4; 1 Tim. 
6: 6-8; Gal. 6:9.) Why should he rest? (Isa. 30: 15; 
Matt, 11: 28, 29.) For what other reason may Jesus have 
wished to leave Herod’s country? (Mark 6:14-16.) To what 
place did they go? (Luke 9:10.) Where was it? Whence 
came such a crowd? (Matt.14:13; John6:4.) Whatdrew 
them? (John 6:2; Mark 12:37.) What was Christ’s rule 
for attracting multitudes? (Matt. 20 :-27; John 12: 32.) 
What advantage in great numbers, and when are they to be 
sought? What disadvantage, and whenare they to beshunned? 

8. Tue Rest Broxen.—With what feelings did Christ re- 
ceive the multitude? (Mark 6:34.) When only is rest a 
more imperative duty than work? What spirit alone can 
keep us always ready for work? (John 4; 34.) What did 
Christ join with his teaching? (Luke 9:11.) Which should 
come first in our teaching? 

_ 4, Human Weaxness (vs. 5-9)—At what time of day 
was this conversation? (Luke 9: 12.) Why was Philip 
asked? (John 1: 44.) What is the value of two hundred 
pennyworth? (Matt, 18 : 28, Rev. Ver. marg.) What parts 
of the conversation are here omitted? (Matt. 14 : 15-17; 
Mark 6 : 35-38; Luke 9:12,13.) What connection between 
Philip and Andrew? (John 1: 44; 12:22; Mark 3: 18; 
Acts 1: 13.) What was the shape of these “loaves”? 
What lad—or lass—is too small to be of use to Christ? 
Why did not Christ work the miracle without emphasizing 
his disciples’ poverty of resources? How does 2 Corinthians 
12:10 apply to the case? Why did Christ, if “he knew 
what he would do,” inquire of Philip? When may a Chris- 
tian use pretense? How is Philip’s attitude to be commended? 
(Luke 14: 28.) When, however, is it the most sensible course 
for Christians to expect a miracle? What facts constantly 
remind Christians of their weakness without Christ ? 

5. Drvove Power (vs 10, 11).—How was the company 
seated ? (Mark 6: 39,40.) _Why in such order? What con- 
trast do.you note here between this feast aud the first passover? 
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(Exod, 12:11.) In which attitude should we receive our 
spiritual blessings? “Who were there besides the five thou- 
sand? (Matt. 14:21.) Why were they not counted? On 
what other occasions is it recorde! that Christ “asked a 
blessing”? (Luke 22:17, 19; 24:30.) Why should this 
custom always be followed? How would the method of dis- 
tribution of Exodus 16:13, 14, have been unlike Christ ? 
How, too, would it have been unlike him to have made no 
use of the loaves and fishes? Or to have changed the barley 
cakes to wheaten bread? When were the loaves increased ? 
(Prov. 11: 24.) What limit is set to our receiving gifts from 
Christ? (vy. 11, 1, ¢.) 

6. Drvine ABUNDANCE (vs. 12, 13).—What was saved be- 
sides the bread? (Mark 6: 43.) What kind of baskets were 
these? (Matt. 10: 10.)' Why, probably, were there twelve? 
(Matt. 10:2.) What three lessons did Christ teach them by 
this gathering of the fragments? What is the best way thus 
to increase all our material, mental, and spiritual resources? 
(Luke 6: 38.) 

7. Tue Resvuris (v. 14).—What did they mean by “ that 
prophet”? (Gen. 49:10; Deut. 18; 15,18; Isa.7:14; 9: 
6; 35: 5-10; Matt.11:8; John 1: 21; 4:19, 25; 7: 40.) 
What did they wish to do with Christ? (John 6:15.) What 
mistake did they make? (John 18: 36.) In what ways do 
Christians sometimes make that mistake still? (Rom, 14; 17.) 
From what miracle is this to be distinguished? (Mark 8: 
1-9.) With what Old Testament miracle is it to be compared? 
(2 Kings 4: 42-44.) Why is an account of it found in all the 
Gospels? Why is it an appropriate passover miracle? What 
does it disclose of Christ’s character? How far may we imi- 
tate this miracle ? 

FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 

1. Why did Christ go into the lonely place? 2. Why did 
the crowd follow him? 3, What didrhe do for them during 
the day? 4. Toward evening, what food was found to feed 
them all? 5. In what manner were they all fed? 6. How 
many were there? 7. Who gave the loaves and fishes? 
8. Who distributed them? 9. What does Christ ask us to 
give? 10, What does he want us to distribute? (golden text.) 

Antioch Oollege, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


No matter what our need is, the Lord Jesus can supply it. 
He can take care of us in the present life as well as for the life 
to come. If we will put the little that we have at his service, 
and obey his directions trustfully, we shall have all that we 
need—and more, » These are the main teachings of this les- 
son,—practical teachings for us all. 

A great multitude followed Jesus “because they beheld 
the signs which he did on them that were sick.” Jesus is 
working as great wonders now on them that are sick as he 
worked in the days of his earthly life. Sometimes he gives 
health to the sick, and sometimes he gives to the sick strength 
and joy and peace that are a hundredfold better than health. 
He can be trusted by the sick and for the sick to do that 
which is best for them, and those who realize this truth 
ought to be ready to follow him wonderingly and with 
gratitude. 

There are hungry ones who need feeding. Whence are 
we to get bread, that all these may eat? is a practical ques- 
tion of every-day life,—a question that cannot be answered 
by him who counts God out of the problem. “Give us this 
day our daily bread!” is a prayer that all of us need to offer 
in simplicity of faith. Starvation is before us unless God 
works a new miracle of seed-time and harvest with each new 
year. It has been shown by statisticians that a single year’s 
failure of the world’s crops would practically be the world’s 
extinction. When this statement was made by an alarmist, 
in the presence of a simple-minded and warm-hearted Chris- 
tian woman, her prompt answer was: “Well, if the Lord 
doesn’t send crops for Aunt Hannah, he’ll open the windows 
of heaven, and send down manna; and Aunt Hannah ain't 
too proud to go out and pick up her breakfast.” That answer 
represented the right attitude of every disciple of Jesus, Un- 
less the loaves are multiplied, we must all starve. But the 
loaves are multiplied daily to him who needs and trusts. 


ADDED POINTS. 

One thing after another was the earthly life work of Jesus, 
and that is our earthly life work. As soon as the sick are 
cared for, the well ones must be fed. There is no escape from 
toilsome and loving effort in behalf of others, to him who is 
like-minded with Jesus. 

It is a privilege of the disciple of Jesus to be alone with 
Jesus. And there are mountain peaks of communion with 
Jesus that only the disciple can know and share. 

When we see a needy multitude of persons about us, we 
ought to question concerning their needs and their supply. 
Even if we cannot answer those questions, we can repeat them 
to. One who can, 

The problem of supply for personal needs is often an ap- 
palling one, but it ought to be faced. _ If our knowledge is not 
quickened thereby, our sense of dependence may be. 





If we have nothing ourselves, in an hour of need, for others, 


we may know of some one who has. And even though the 
only available supply is a scant one, it -“y be betier than 
nothing, Let it be brought forward. 

System is important in the using of God'sbest gifts. God's 

miraculous working does not do away with the necessity of 
man’s orderly arrangements in receiving and imparting that 
which God bestows. 
When men have just seen new proofs of the power and love 
of God, they are ready to say that he can always be relied on, 
But when a new need arises, new doubts are likely to aries, 
All of us can trust God as far as we can see. 





WAYS OF WORKING. 


ACQUAINTANCE WITH THE POSITION OF 
THE. BIBLE BOOKS, 


Every teacher has experienced a difficulty of getting 
his scholars to look up references, arising, in part, from 
the scholars’ ignorance of the position of the various 
books of the Bible. The order of the books is often 
committed to memory by pure rote or by various mne- 
monic devices, among which is the use of doggerel verse. 

Among the better considered of these semi-mechanical 
methods is that of Mrs. E. L. Miller, a successful primary 
teacher of Peru, Indiana, Mrs. Miller’s plan, it will be 
seen, teaches not merely the name and position, but the 
relative size of the books, and the groups to which they 
belong. She describes it thus: 

For the Old Testament, make a chart on cardboard or 
manilla paper of an open book-case, with books to rep-, 
resent the Old Testament books in the following order, 
Top shelf, Pentateuch; second shelf, historical books; 
third shelf, poetical books; fourth shelf,.prophetical 
books. 

Let yy of an inch in the width of these books repre- 
sent one page of your Bible. 

For instance, if Genesis occupies, say, sixty pages in 
your Bible, let your Book of Gehesis on the chart be 
60 times , inch = 8} inches. Then, if Exodus occn- 
pies fifty-one pages, your picture must be 51 times yy 
inch, = 3, inches. In this way, first plan how much 
space each book must occupy; then place them on the 
four shelves as given in the order above. 

Do not think you cannot draw this. Try it, Make 
several equal perpendicular lines, and a short slanting 
line from the top of each. Connect with three rows of 
curved lines, and, with a few extra touches, you have 
what the children are perfectly willing to call books. 
The minor prophets may be half the height of the other 
books, and thus count ¢ instead of yy of an inch for each 
page of your Bible. 

Now the children will have a clear idea of the com- 
parative size of these books of which they learn, 

Have the children commit the names of these books, 
one set at a time, placing the abbreviation of the name 
of the book on its back as they Jearn it, and spending a 
few minutes each Sabbath in finding’ the books already 
learned, in their own Bibles. 

The number of chapters of each book may be placed 
on the chart if the teacher wishes. Children will enjoy 
finding and comparing the number of chapters of the 
different books on one shelf as much as the teacher will, 
getting the size of the book when she makes the chart, 
possibly more. 

When you use these shelves, you will be surprised to 
find how readily the names of the books may be com- 
mitted either forward or backward,—one set at a time, 
always, 

It is a good plan to draw the shelves first, and then 
place the books on them from week to week as the chil- 
dren learn them. 

In this case, of course, the work must be planned care- 
fully beforehand. If all the outline is made lightly in 
pencil, a few moments only, each week, would be required 
to bring out the new books for the next Sunday, by the 
use of wax crayon. 

For the New Testament, write the names in a column. 
Then draw lines to make seven groups of them: the 
first five groups to contain four books each; the sixth 
group, five books; and the last, two books, Lobk them 
over. Does it not seem to you that these names almost 
naturally separate themselves into these groups? 

Teach them, one group at a time. In concert drill it 
is well to recite these, allowing the voice to fall on the 
last name in each group, and drill always on one-group: 
at a time, reciting forward or backward. 

If you wish to point out the historical books, Pauline, 
epistles, etc.,.they might be. placed upon the board or 








paper with different colored pencils; but the names theme. 
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selves are rauch more easily lezrned with this grouping 
than any other. , 

Have children find the books in their Bibles as they 
learn the names. 

These books may be represented, as in the chart of the 
Old Testament books, upon one or two shelves, A shelf 
less than a yard long will hold all of these books if 
you use } inch for a page of your Bible; but as so 
many of the Epistles are so short, it is well to bind these 
New Testament books into seven volumes, and place four 
names on each of the first five, five names on the sixth, 
and two on the seventh volume. 

Your smallest books, the fourth and sixth, will then 
each be less than one inch, and your largest one more 
than seven inches. 

You will have an awkward-looking shelf of books, but 
the very large space that the Gospels occupy may prove 
an object-lesson to those who study. 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


—_—~——_— 

CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1891. 
Missouri, state, at Pertle Springs.............0+sseeeee August 7-9 
Kentucky, state, at Middlesborough........... ..sss-0+ August 25-27 
Arkansas, state, at Batesville.............. SLES September 1-3 
Indiana, state, at Logansport..........00 sess reese September 1-3 
Tennessee, state, at Knoxville.............06sss0v00ee September 9, 10 
Pennsylvania, state, at_Bethlehem............ .....September 22-24 
Virginia, state, at Norfolk..........0......-. Sica atonal October 6, 7 
Maine, state, at Portland.................c0+.ecssesecseeees October 13-15 
New Hampshire, state, at Wolfborouglt............+. November 3-5 
Michigan, state, at Muskegon.............0000+ssseeeees December 1-3 


OPEN-AIR PREACHING IN ENGLAND. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM HURLIN, 


John Wesley and George Whitefield preached exten- 
sively in the open air in London and other parts of Eng- 
land, and others have done so occasionally both before 
and since their time. But about forty years ago quite a 
number of zealous Christian men began to preach in the 
streets of London, and their example was followed by 
others, and the practice went on increasing, until open- 
air preaching has for years been an established institu- 
tion, and some two hundred open-air stations are occu- 
pied in London every Lord’s Day, and many of them are 
also regularly occupied on week evenings, and in winter 
as well as in summer. 

These stations are varied in their character and posi- 
tion according to the special object which the preacher 
has in view. Some of the city missionaries preach in 
the back courts and streets of their districts on Sunday 
afternoons, because in this way they reach those who 
would never hear a sermon otherwise. In such cases, 
they may have very few around them except their help- 
ers and some children, But they know that the doors 
and windows of the closely packed houses are dpen, and 
that they have scores of unseen hearers. But the most 
of this work is carried on in the more public places. 
‘There are certain portions of London where, on Sunday 
forenoons, hundreds of men are found gathered together, 
as in Bird Fair, in Spitalfields, and on Clerkenwell 
Green; and both men and women are found in large 
numbers in the open-air Sunday markets in Petticoat 
Lane, Whitechapel, Lambeth Walk, and other places; 





and in the streets leading to these different places the, 


open-air preachers take their stand, and proclaim the 
gospel to those who are passing by. Then in the after- 
noon the streets near to the parks are filled with those 
who are going thither, and the roads in the suburbs are 
often crowded with those who are passing towards the 
fields, And in these streets and roads large numbers of 
these preachers are to be seen, and some of them have 
hundreds of hearers. And they take their stand also in 
the parks, where they obtain congregations which con- 
tain thousands of persons. 

The Open-Air Mission was established in 1853. It is 
an undenominational society, and among its objects we 
find, “ to unite Christian workers of all evangelical de- 
nominations to’make known the glad tidings of salva- 
tion by nfeans of open-air preaching,” and “ to undertake 
the visitation of races, fairs, steeplechases, regattas, 
fetes,” ete. In carrying out the last-named object, 745 
races, fairs, feasts, holidays, and other large gatherings, 
were visited during 1890 by twenty-four special agents, 
who held public services, distributed 704,706 tracts, and 
conversed with men and women as they had opportunity. 
Tn addition to these, 138 preachers visited, by invitation, 
459 towns and villages in vatious parts of .the country, 


than a million tracts.’ This mission has now 1,110 mem- 
bers on its roll, a few of them being in foreign lands. 
These all render gratuitous’ service when at home; but 
the special agents and the preachers who go on missions 
have their expenses paid, and some of them a small pay- 
ment for the time employed. Mr. Gawin Kirkham, the 
secretary, delivered, during 1890, 107 open-air addresses 
and 168 indoor addresses. . 

The open-air preachers themselves differ greatly as to 
their standing and attainments. Many pastors, both of 
the Established Church and of the various other denomi- 
nations, engage in this work; the city missionaries hold 
more than ten thousand of these services during a year, 
and then there are peers, members of Parliament, law- 
yers, physicians, tradesmen, artisans, and others, who, 
filled with the love of Christ, in this way seek to make 
known his grace, and lead others to him. Last year the 
rector of St. Botolph, Aldgate, London, established a 
daily noon meeting in the churchyard, now a public 
garden; and among the preachers here were the Bishop 
of Bedford, Lord Radstock, the Dean of Norwich, Gen- 
eral Sir Robert Phayre, and Sir William Charley, one of 
the city judges. The attendance was large, and, on some 
occasions, more than two thousand business and working- 
men were present. 

But is there any good accomplished in this way? It 
must be borne in mind that, as a general thing, this work 
is desultory in its character. Some persons will stop at a 
service only a few minutes, others will remain through 
the whole service, and many of them are never seen 
again. But it is known that God has greatly blessed 
this work in all its different scenes of operation, and 
there are hundreds of known cases of conversion, some 
of these persons being now active and prominent Chris- 
tian workers. 

It is worthy of serious consideration whether more 
Christian work in this direction might not be done in 
this country, so that many who now never hear the gos- 
pel might, in this way, have it brought before them, and, 
by the blessing of God, be led to accept it. 

Antrim, N. H. 





BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


—_——<g—————_— 

{In view of the fact that the reception of a complimentary 
copy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editor or publisher 
receiving it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages of his 
periodical, the proprietors of The Sunday School Times have 
decided to decline to receive a copy of any book, from its author 
or publisher, with a view to.its notice in these pages. From 
among the many new books issuing from the press, such, and 
such only, are selected, for notice in this department, as are, in 
the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of the 
readers of The Sunday School Times. Books that are desired 
for such notice are purchased through the ordinary trade chan- 
nels, Announcements of new books, either by circular or by 
personal letter, are, however, always welcomed by the Editor.] 


CONTEMPORARY ENGLISH CRITICISM* 


One of the most interesting, though it would be hardly 
correct to say most striking, phases of intellectual life, 
in the last quarter of this century, is the large number of 
intelligent men at present doing critical work in England. 

The versatility of Mr. Andrew Lang is familiar to 
many readers: he is folk-lorist, novelist, versifier of 
classic stories, maker of ballades and villanelles, trans- 
lator of Homer, author of imaginary letters quite worthy 
to be mentioned:in the same breath with Landor’s 
Imaginary Conversations; and, in addition to all this, 
he is the writer of several books about books, and is a 
regular editorial writer for Longman’s Magazine and the 
London Daily News,—his unsigned work in the latter 
being, though somewhat diffuse, as careful in style as 
his signed productions. Mr. Austin Dobson’s name is 
not less synonymous with cleverness; his “The Ladies of 
St. James’s” is a ballad worthy of Praed; his parodies of 
Pope’s school are neat; his sympathetic insight into the 
eighteenth-century prose of Goldsmith and Fielding is 
clear; and his numerous introductions to various books 
are pleasant reading. - One step farther down is Edmund 
Gosse, a lesser Dobson or minor Lang, who, however, 
though he be but a superficial critic of Eighteenth Cen- 
tury Litérature (in his volume thereon), has done a pse- 
ful service, in other books, in tracing the development 
of the English rhymed iambic pentameter couplet. His 
later exploits as amiable library gossiper, or-exploiter 
of what Punch calls Ibsenities, it would not be unkind 
to call superfluous. From him, however, have come the 





* Essays in English Literature. By George Sain .— Essays on 





and held 1,689 open-air services, and distributed more 


best edition of Gray’s verse and prose, and the best 
biography of that poet, Leslie Stephen, as smooth as 
Gosse and more accurate, has carried the vast Library 
of National Biography through twenty volumes or so 
of the forty or fifty which it must contain; has com- 
mendably rewritten Boswell’s Johnson; and has given, 
in other contributions to John Morley’s English Men of 
Letters series, excellent examples of the union of intel- 
ligent thought with finished expression,—well illustrated 
in his three volumes of Hours in a Library papers. 


Mr. Morley himself, Gladstone’s lieutenant in the 
Liberal party, has a strength which, though not always 
agreeable in his virtual adulations of Rousseau, Diderst, 
and other materialistic or pessimistic radicals of bygone 
years, is nothing less than masterly in his biography of 
Burk the best history of pro-American sentiment in 
England in the time of our Revolution. Fora time, too, 
Mr. Morley directly influenced English high-class jour- 
nalism in his conduct of The Pall Mall Gazette, which 
now bears but a slight resemblance to its original self. 
Mr. R. H. Hutton’s writing in The Spectator—a paper 
long representative of “ broad” thought in politics, let- 
ters, and religion, but now rather conservative—has been 
more potent than Mr. Morley’s in showing that criticism 
at its best is the comment of high-minded and helpful 
intelligence upon affairs and art, new and old. 
Biographical and minutely careful editorial services 
similar to that performed for Gray by Edmund Gosse 
have been devoted to Charles Lamb by the Rev. Alfred 
Ainger, and to Keats by Sidney Colvin, who, like Philip 
Gilbert Hamerton, has written with equal intelligence 
upon literature and pictileart. An alert and philosophic 
mind can often comment wisely upon more than one 
phase or form of intellectual expression, as has Principal 
J. C. Shairp upon poetry, philosophy, and Christian 
ethics, or the late Mark Pattison or the late James Cotter 
Morrison upon themes in biography or religion. Stopford 
Brooke, once an efficient preacher, is-now unsurpassed 
as a philosophic critic of the development of English 
literature, especially of the Wordsworthian period; and 
a similar thoughtful mind leads Thomas Humphry Ward 
to edit his large and excellent anthology from English 
Poets; his wife to study the spiritual problems of a 
Robert Elsmere ; or his wife’s father to produce a serious 
school-history of British prose and verse, The inveter- 
ately industrious Mrs. Oliphant skips from social fiction 
to religious, from that to a history of later English lit- 
erature, and from that, again, to the portrayal of the 
career of the heterogeneous enthusiast Laurence Oli- 
phant. Well-directed intellectuality is potent in the 
England of to-day, but it is often turned in the line of 
comment rather than that of creation. Gosse, Lang, 
Dobson, and Mrs, Oliphant, however, have produced 
creative work not of the historical or critical sort, while 
Swinburne, for all his extravagant comments or denun- 
ciations of pet or hated authors, is pre-eminently a singer 


Wilde, too, will find that the frantic paradoxes of his 
new and not strengthless book of Intentions will attract 
less notice than his novel, The Picture of Dorian Gray. 
Art and ethies are totally dissevered, says he in the 
preface to that story; but the story itself is as truly a 
moral allegory as Doctor Jekyll. ; 
Edward Dowden the Shakespearean, H. D. Traill, Wil- 
liam Minto the successful text-book maker, and Theo- 
dore Watts the impassioned and wordy reviewer of 
poetry in The Athenzum, have, like most of the others 
named, produced no magnum opus; but A. W. Ward, the 
biographer and critic of Chaucer and Dickens, is also 
the author of the standard History of English Dramatic 
Literature;) while the seven-volume history of the 
Renaissance in Italy, by John Addington Symonds,—poet, 
Dante expositor, and editor of Elizabethan Dramatists,— 
is almost great, and certainly is highly useful. Upon 
most of these men here mentioned, in an incomplete list 
written at random without refreshment of the memory, 
the best critical weeklies, monthlies, and quarterlies of 
London can rely; as they also can depend upon such 
competent writers as J. Churton Collins, editor of Cyril 
Tourneur and denouncer of Oxford indifference to the 
teaching of literature; John T. Nettleship; Froude; 
Walter Pater, Alexander Ireland, G. A. Simcox, Richard 
Garnett, William Sharp, or W. M. Rossetti. It is not 
strange that a literary element unknown in our similar 
American periodicals is strong in The Fortnightly Re- 
view, The Contemporary Review, and The Nineteenth 
Century. Comparisons are odious, and need not be fol- 
lowed into the field of weekly or dailv_-journalism here; 
but American editors and readers well know how hard 
it is to get a critic of approved competence to furnish 





French Novelists. By George Saintsbury. Each 1 vol., 8x6 fachen 
cloth. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. Price, $2.00, 


signed or unsigned work with regularity. With Lowell 








rather than a later Ruskin, Newman, or Carlyle. Oscar . 



























in yirtual retirement, and Stedman em- 
ploying -justly earned time in careful 
writing not immcdiately printable, the 
temptation to overwork our Higginsons, 
Howellses, and Stoddards, is strong. The 
question is, of course, a complex one ; but 
the. mpst optimistic Americanism must 
gladly admit that fairly and broadly cul- 
tured English brains of the second order 
of rank in contemporary literature are 
available in remarkable numbers, not 
paralleled on this side the Atlantic. 

Scant room has here been left for men- 
tion of the two new books which suggested 
the thoughtsjust expressed: George Saints- 
bury’s. Essays in English Literature and 
Essays on French Novelists. No extended 
- characterization, however, is needed; for 
they. are simply two additional illustra- 
tions of what has just been said. Of the 
critics named, some deserve special com- 
mendation,—Brooke, for his unsurpassed 
Primer of English Literature, the best 
short work.on the subject, and, in some 
respects, the best, without reference to 
length; Lang, for such excellent and 
thorough, though modest, and, in one 
sense, “hack,” writing as his essay on 
Poe, introducing that poet’s verse in the 
Parchment edition; and Saintsbury, for 
more. than one of his critical chapters, 
Mr. Saintshary’s books and articles have 
the prevalent merit of originality in 
opinion and vigor in expression; their 
constant: demerit is a rugged, unrhetori- 
cal, and sometimes inexcusably inelegant 
s‘yle. His literary successes and failures 
are adequately represented in his book on 
Elizabethan Literature, and are apparent 
in these new volumes. That devoted to 
English writers shows that something new 
remains to be said of the familiar authors 
who “ flourished” between 1800 and 1850. 
The essays on French novelists, though 
lacking the smoothness. of Mr, Henry 
James’s discussions.of the same subjects, 
—now, it must be confessed, becoming a 
little tiresome to Anglo-Saxon minds,— 
are based upon a knowledge unsurpassed 
in England,.as the author’s History ef 
French Literature had previously made 
c'ear. After all, Mr. Saiutsbury, unlike 
several of the other writers just men- 
tioned, is always free from the suspicion 
of the preparation or sale of “ padding; ” 
he. writes because he enjoys it, and has 
something to say. The presence of work 
produced for these two reasons is the chief 
charm of contemporary English criticism. 





Few literary tasks require more discre- 
tion and linguistic skill than does the 
preparation of stories from the Bible, 
which too often are marred by verbosity, 
ill-managed . “applications” and “im- 
provements,” or empty “reflections.” It 
cannot be said that Mrs. G. E. Morton has 
attained very high success in her two books 
ofconsecutive stories from the Pentateuch: 
From the Beginning and From Egypt to Ca- 
naan.. Modest parents or teachers will 
sometimes feel that their own oral sum- 
maries and comments are not wholly infe- 
rior to the author's. But good taste is 
seldom violated, imaginative symbolizing 
is for.the most part left out, and the 
word-form of the various narratives, 
while lacking high power, at least pos- 
sesses the important method of interest- 
ingness, as far as the selection of particu- 
lars and the means. of portrayal are con- 
cerned. The books are neatly made. 
(From the Beginning. 7)54 inches, 
cloth, illustrated, pp. 268.—From Egypt 
to Canaan. 7454 inches, cloth, illus- 
trated, pp. 247. London, Edinburgh, and 
New York: Thomas Nelson and Sons, 
Price, $1.00 each.) 


+ & series of twelve complete stories, 





some period in American history,—to be 
written by Mr. John R. Musick,—is pleas- 
antly begun in Columbia; A Story of the 
Discovery of America, In the shape of 9 
fictitious but not improbable narrative are 
detailed the leading events resulting in the 
discovery of the New World. While the 
literary art is not that of historical novels 
of the first class, the book fulfils its am- 
bition,—to proffer to boys and girls, or to 
general readers, an interesting story that 
shall leave on the mind a clear impression 
of the trials and triumphs of Columbus. 
(86 inches, cloth, illustrated, pp. vi, 345. 
New York: Worthington Co. Price, $1.25.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


Scotland has just lost the only scholar 
who ever thought it worth while to make 
the history of Scottish theology the sub- 
jeetofabook. The Cunningham Lecture 
on Scottish Theology, by Dr. James 
Walker of Carnoch, is a book by itself. 
But it had to be built up from the founda- 
tions, as its author had no predecessors in 
that field. And the labor was so great 
that the work was left incomplete because 
Dr. Walker’s health was badly impaired 
in its preparation. 


The latest addition to the list of the 
Scotch humorists is Mr. J. M. Barrie, a 
young journalist whose works Auld Licht 
Idylls and A Window in Thrums have 
run through edition after edition. They 
are in the driest and the “ pawkiest” 
style of Scotch “ wut,” and they depict in 
a very lively way the religious and social 
life of the Scotch people, especially of the 
old-fashioned “seceder” bodies, among 
whom Carlyle’s family lived. Mr. Barrie’s 
stories have delicacy and beauty, as well 
as humor. 


The Routledges’ well-known volume of 
biographical sketches of living men of the 
day, which has appeared in London at 
irregular intervals for many years, is larger 
than ever this season, and is made notable 
by the changed title: Men and Women of 
the Time. The book, as usual, is service- 
able because it presents some facts not 
easily accessible elsewhere; but it is a 
sort of lottery of information, in which 
prizes and blanks are uncertain, The in- 
clusions, exclusions, and proportions of 
allotted space in this work have always 
been puzzling, and the appearance of 
women’s names does not mend matters. 

The Spectator has a highly appreciative 
notice of Professor William C. Wilkinson’s 
Epic of Saul. It objects to the conception 
of the Apostle’s earlier career as controlled 
by personal ambitions. This it says is 
quite irreconcilable with his claim that he 
acted in “all good conscience” even in 
his persecufions of the church, But of 
the poem it says: ‘‘ This is a very inter- 
esting poetic effort. There is life in it, 
though there are many faults. One is 
aware that the writer has put his own life 
into it, and the result is tlfat the epic, far 
from being difficult to read, is decidedly 
impressive and attractive. ...In spite of 
the ambitious character of the effort, and 
the reader’s consciousness that to the prin- 
cipal figure in it very much less than full 
eredit is given by the author, one never 
wants to lay the book down, and reads it 
through with increasing rather than flag- 
ging interest.” “There is much in the 
poem that impresses us as the work of a 
poetic as well as of a spiritual mind.” 








The discussion over Browning’s beliefs 
was fairly started by Mrs. Orr's rather un- 
satisfactory though official biography, 
The Rev. Dr. J. Munro Gibson, who pre- 
pared for the Chautauqua Series the ad- 
mirable Browning anthology, “ Pomegran- 





chronologically arranged, gach covering 


to Mrs, Ort in a public lecture, Professor | 
Henry Jones of University College, North 
Wales, has published a little book on 
Browning as a Philosophical and Reli- 
gious Guide, in which he defines the poet’s 
position as identical with that which Dr, 
John Dunéan defined as his own: “I am 
a philosophical skeptic, who has taken 
refuge in theology.” Yet he thinks the 
poet had “a system of ideas on moral and 
religious subjects which may fairly be 
called a philosophy,” and is entitled to 
“such a place among the:philosophers as 
Plato among the poets.” This system 
Professor Jones attempts to explain in a 
coherent way, showing that he had faith 
in God and the human soul. But Pro- 
fessor Jones is a Hegelian, and the Hege- 
lian philosophy is famous for finding just 
what it seeks, Yet ite method could not 
be worse than Mrs. Orr's, who infers the 
poet’s “ heterodox attitude toward Chris- 
tianity” merely from his failure to adduce 
Christian revelation in discussing the im- 
mortality of the soul in “ The Two Poets of 
le Saisiaz.” 





BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
157,500 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rateis$1.25 per line, with discownts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running « year. An adver- 
tiser agrecing to take a certain wniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a yeur, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the whole to amount 
to not less than one thousand dollurs, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so fur as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher's idea of the general makeup 4 
the advertising pages. All advertising, h 
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many would-be rivals, but have never been equaled, or even 
approached, in. curative properties and rapidity and safety of 
Their value has been attested by the highest medical 
authorities, as well as by unimpeachable testimonials from those 
who have used them, and they are recommended as the best 
external remedy for Weak Back, Rheumatism, Sciatica, Colds, 
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WORTH REPEATING 


THE BRAMBLE-FLOWER. 
[By Ebenezer Elliott.] 


Thy fruit full well the schoolboy knows, 
Wild bramble of the brake ! 

So put thou forth thy small white rose ! 
I love it for his sake. 

Though woodbines flaunt and roses glow 
O’er all the fragrant bowers, 

Thou need'st-not be ashamed to show 
Thy satin-threaded flowers : 

For dull the eye, the heart is dull, 
That cannot feel how fair, 

Amid all beauty beautiful, 
‘Thy tender blossoms are; 

How delicate thy gauzy frill, ‘ 
How rich thy Wantiey stem 

How soft thy voice when woods are still 
And thou sing’st hymns to them, 

While silent showers are falling slow, 
And, ’mid the general hush, 

A sweet air lifts the little bough, 
Lone whispering through the bush ! 

The primrose to the grave is gone ; 
The hawthorn flower is dead ; 

The violet by the mossed grey stone 
Hath laid her po head : 

But thou, wild bramble! back dost bring, 
In all their beauteous power, 

The fresh green days of life’s fair spring 
And boyhood’s blossomy hour. 

Scorned bramble of the brake! once more 
Thou bidd’st me be a boy 

To gad with thee, the woodlands o’er, 
In freedom and in joy. 





MORAL OF THE MODERN 
DANCE. °. 


{James Oliphant, in The Westminster Review. ] 


Is dancing irrational? This is not such 


a simple question as it may seem. ~ Let us 


understand what may be meant by the 
term. Evidently it is not equivalent to 
unintellectual, for the most enthusiastic 
advocate of dancing would scarcely claim 
that it makes any demands on the higher 
functions of the brain, One may dance, 
and dance acceptably, with a minimum 
of mental effort, or even of mental capa- 
city. But daucing is not on that account 
irrational, To condemn it as such, it must 
be shown either that the-practice is ill 
adapted to the end in view, or that it in- 
directly interferes with a reasonable 
scheme of social intercourse. To decide 
on the first point we must make sure what 
is really the end in view. Why do people 
dance? For pleasure, of course; but of 
what nature is the pleasure? Like most 
pleasures, it is complex; but it may easily 
be analyzed. To young people and to all 
who have vitality to spare, motion is in 
itself a pleasure; and this is increased 
wherever the movements are adjusted in 
relation toa plan. A definite step or fig- 
ure in a dance supplies this need, and, 
when music is added, there is not only 
the further demand of measured time to’ 
satisfy, but there is the exhilaration of 
hearing agreeable sounds in a happy com- 
bination with the bodily motions, 

All this is thoroughly natural and ra- 
tional, as every one must feel who has 
watched the pleasure dancing gives to 
children. But, at a certain point in the 
growth of youths and maidens, it is found 
that these simple pleasures are no longer 
enough. If it were not that dancing, at 
this period, from a form of bodily exercise 
becomes a form of intercourse between 
the sexes, there would be no need now to 
discuss it as a social institution. It would 
have perished from inanition long ago, 
except as a children’s game. There are, 
no doubt, many healthy-minded girls who 
can enjoy dancing with each other after 
the days of childhood are passed. Whether 
men could be found to do the same is 
somewhat doubtful; but even so, it would 
only prove that some grown-up people 
continue to find pleasure in occasionally 
playing a children’s game. Looked at 
purely as an exercise, the disadvantages 
of dancing,+the heated rooms, the ex- 
hausted atmosphere, the late hotrs,— 
place it most unfavorably in comparison 
with almost every out-door pastime. What 
gives it {its perennial vitality is un- 
doubtedly the sexual feeling which it 
encourages. But let it not be supposed 
that this admission necessarily condemns 
the practice. We are just now considering 
whether dancing is well adapted as a 
means to the end it proposes, Its pur- 
pose is to prodace, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, a form of emotional excitement 
based on a stimulation of the senses, and, 
if the necessary conditions of time and 





place be taken into account, it must be 
granted that~the purpose is admirably 
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served, In this aspect, dancing is emi- 
neovtly rational, age 
jut there remains the wider sense in 


which the word may be taken, Is the 
eud itself rational? Or rather, is the 
ultimate aim of fostering sympathy be- 
tween man and man, or between man and 
woman, by means of social intercourse, 
likely to be attained in thisway? The 
idea of “society” in the narrower sense 
assumes that there can be no adequate 
interchange of thought and sentiment 


without a physical exuitation of the senses |: 


as a preliminary, It must be*either a 
dinner or @ dance, This principle, in- 
deed, is physiologically feweth ; and where 
itis putin practice with moderation, it must 
_be approved, Unfortunately, it does not 
need to be pointed out how commonly in 
both cases the meaus has become an end 
in itself. The instances are few indeed 
where dancing is made the prelude to any 
higher form of intercourse. Nay, is it not 
notorious that where a compromise is 
attempted, it always takes the form of 
introducing a little dancing at the end of 
an evening’s entertainment, when the 
defense suggested above does not apply? 
Hostesses know very well that, after danc- 
ing has begun, no less exciting interest is 
possible. The truth seems to be that 
while theoretically there is a place for 
dancing as a fairly rational means of 
stimulating the faculties, practically it is 
seldom or never-turned to account in this 
way, being, like alcohol, too powerful a 
count to admit of sufficient control. 
ancing for several hours at a time must 
under all circumstances be simply a form 
of dissipation; and so far as it is a substi- 
tute for the interchange of ideas and of 
the higher kinds of sympathy, it must, I 
think, be called irrational, 

To pass to the question whether dancing 
is morally wrong. In a certain sense, of 
course, it may be argued that if it is irra- 
tional it must be wrong, but without enter- 
ing on the region where reason and con- 
science join hands, we may ask whether 
the -practice transgresses any general] 
accepted ethical principle, or whether it 
can Ne shown to have necessarily or in 

actual practice an injurious influence on 
conduct. What force is there, to begin 
with, in the’ vigorous denunciations of 
dancing in the discipline of the stricter 
refigioas sects? To a large extent these 
aré the outcome of the puritanic convic- 
tion that all employment of time which is 
not in some sense a preparation for the 
life beyond the grave is in itself sinful, 
The moro humanistic ideals of the present 
day will not sustain this contention, which 
would banish many other things besides 
dancing. 

Amusement is a part of life, one of the 
things which it is worth living for, and 
the proportion of time and energy which 
it- may ‘be alowed to absorb cannot be 
expressed in an absolute rule, If some 
people abuse dancing as a means of recrea- 
tion, that is no reason why others should 
not make a proper use of it, if social ar- 
rangements wili permit, We cannot then 
admit any ethical cogency in the argument 
that dancing is wrong because it is a 
worldly amusement. If it is to be con- 
demned ‘on moral grounds, it must be from 
its effect onconduct. Partof the religious 
objection is certainly due to the fact, which 
is incontestable, that dancing encourages 
sexual feeling. But is this necessarily 
bad? By no means, Sexual feeling is 

resent in some degree in every relation 

etween a man and a woman, and the 
effort to banish or ignore it will almost 
always do more harm than good. Here 
again no universal judgment can be passed 
which does not distinguish between use 
and abuse. At the same time it is impos- 
siblé to deny that in many individual cases 
the practice of dancing must have the 
effect of unduly stimulating feelings al- 
ready under insufficient control, and thus 
helping to destroy the balance of charac- 
ter. The important question is whether 
society as a whole is to be held responsible 
for sach evil effects. I maintain that we 
are, indirectly but unmistakably, responsi- 
ble for them. ... I leave the direct moral 
question with the summing-up that danc- 
ing transgresses no law of recognized 
ethics, and does not necessarily impair 
character, though it may prove a snare in 
individual cases. * 

The final question is whether dancing 
is an offense against good taste. This is 
a more important matter than is perhaps 
anges by the form of expression. 
Gond ta&te in this sense is not of the kind 
about which non est disputandum. It is 
the medium by which the community 
enforces its opinion upon details of con- 
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Som Fhicd ste appenea ently yutside of the 
moral code, but indirect bearing of 
which on life and character are oiten 
of greater moment than the weightier 
matters of the law. The staudard of per- 
sonal delicacy is probably the truest indi- 
cation of progress towards the social ideal 
of purity and elevation in lite and thought, 
and it behooves every earnest-mind 
eitizen to be zealous.about the consistency 
of the community to which he belongs in 
this all-important respect. 

It has been already pointed out that 
there is a reason in the nature of things 
why various degrees of ppm A and 
bodily contact should mark out different 
stages of intimacy, and the more truly 
refined the society is, the more punctili- 
ously are these distinctions insisted on, 
Manners are the real guardians of morals, 
Any unauthorized breach of conventional 
decorum in this matter is visited with 
severe pains and penalties in the form 
of social ostracism. Any practice which 
systematically ignores the usual dis- 
tinctions may be called sharply to ac- 
count for its justification. What plea 
can be offered for dancing? It is clear 
that it runs entirely counter to the pre- 
vailing standard of good taste in other 
matters where the same question arises. 
To what end do we make a reverent re- 
gard for the sanctity of a woman’s person 
the touchstone of refined and chivalrous 
feeling, when we allow all the signs of a 
respectful approach in intimacy to be 
swept away in a moment before the char- 
tered libertinism of the dance? How is it 
that we can suffer a pure, delicate-souled 
girl, to be clasped around the waist by a 
man of whose existence she knew nothing 
five minutes before? The wonderful con- 
vention which governs dancing seems able 
to transform an act which would other- 
wise be the grossest insult and familiarity, 
into the merest commonplace. Can society 
make an indelicate act delicate by merely 
calling it so? It was a logical, if some- 
what cynical man, whom Punch reports to 
have assured his hostess that he didn’t 
dance, but would be happy to sit out the 
waltz with his arm around agirl’s waist. 
Why not have a further convention that 

ou should kiss your partner before taking 
her to aseat? There is.a similar arrange- 
te the game of kiss-in-the-ring, 
whith has received the:sanction of a ger- 
tain class of society. It is difficult tosee 
at what point of familiarity the license 
must necessarily stop. 

Tt would of course be absurd to suppose 
that those who dance must be less scrupu- 
lous about personal delicacy than those 
who do not. So Jong as dancing rests on 
social sanctions there will be many who 
do not think of questioning the conven- 
tions by which it is regulated. But inno- 
cence of feeling and purity of intention, 
however completely they may excuse in- 
dividual compliance, have no wider 
authority, The: general rules of cere- 
monial observance are based on the con- 
stitution of things, and no society can 
play fast and loose with them for its own 
pleasure without a nemesis. If we pro- 
fane the shrine of womanly purity by 
dégrading acts of endearment, tull of the 
deepest significance, into forms which are 
either meaningless or have an unworthy 
meaning, we shail suffer the penalty in a 
depressed standard of sexual morality. 
The modern style of dancing is not, of 
course, the cause of the evil, but it is the 
most prominent sign of it. Let us face 
the problem with candor, and save our 
consistency at any cost, 

Is it possible in this aspect of the ques- 
tion to make distinctions as to the use 
and abuse of dancing? I believe not. 
Judged by the’standards which have been 
applied, the only legitimate forms of dan- 
cing would be those where the familiarit 
of gesture was in proportion to the inti- 
macy. This requirement would of course 
put an end to the practice altogether as a 
social institution. ‘There are people, I 
understand, who attempt to make, or 
poogne they make, distinctions of this 
kind, but it cannét be done, Even if 
public balls are avoided there can be no 
security, Those who go to dancing-par- 
ties at all must be prepared to dance with 
the partners whom their hostess intro- 
duces to them. They may be able to 
excuse themselves in one case or another 
without giving offense; but if they keep to 
the rule of only dancing with those whom 
they know intimately, they may make up 
their minds to not being asked there 
again. There are only the two alterna- 
tives—to expose yourself to the familiari- 
ties of strangers, or to give up society 





dancing altogether. 
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